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Thoroughbreds 


By Salvator 





Sees No Reason To Believe 
That Jersey Act Will 
Ever Be Repealed 


Recently I received a letter from 
an English friend from whom I had 
not heard since ‘‘before the war.” 
Our acquaintance is a very old one, 
extending back for about forty years. 
It began by letter, when he wrote 
me from his English home. 

His interest had been excited by 
something I had written in an Ameri- 
ean turf journal, which he had 
chanced to read. A practical horse- 
man, with an enquiring turn of mind, 
he wished to discuss some topics that 
had been brought up in my article. 

In that way began our friendship, 
which for about twenty-five years 
existed by correspondence only. But 
about fifteen years ago he visited the 
United States and I then had the 
pleasure of making his personal ac- 
quaintance. 

As has been said, from the time 
when the war broke out, some five 
years since, his letters had ceased— 
but a few days ago I was the recip- 
jent of one that broke the long in- 
terval of silence. 


It had been a long time coming— 
several months in fact—and was not 
in its original form. Detained for 
the period named by the censorship, 
it had been re-enclosed in another 
envelope before it was forwarded. 

The ways of military censors are, 
of course, past finding out. Perhaps 
the British, finding that the letter 

takefe Y88 about horses, also about photo- 
Vir graphs, “smelt something suspic- 
ious”; apprehended a plot or some- 
thing of that kind by an under-cover 
Nazi spy. But eventually, as the in- 
vasion of the British Isles by horse- 
Dower is a probability most remote, 
it sent the letter on and I have re- 

tived it. By no means the first I 
Mave received from the other side 

ee the war began, for numerous 
mers, also copies of magazines, 

papers, and books have crossed 

t Atlantic safely to reach me here. 

this was the first which had 
chee Be" subjected to so long a delay or 
oot! trived in such a condition. 

The letter in question had nothing 

Nit to interest readers of The 

Mronicle, as it was concerned chief- 
P With personal matters. But in one 

“pect it did bring up a subject that 

I, think, pique their attention. 

My friend wrote: 

‘Toceasionally, by hook or crook, 

& copy of some American turf 
) but receive none regularly. 
is because under the present 

regulations I am not allowed to 

Continued on Page Sixteen 
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Breakfast Ride 


Precedes Show 
At Secor Farms 


By Gordon Wright 

Sunday, February 11th, we had 
quite a full day here at the club. 
Things started off with a Breakfast 
Ride beginning at 10:00 A. M. 
Breakfast was served at noon. The 
attendance was excellent. Fortunate- 
ly, the weather was mild, which 
made the ride most enjoyable. The 
Breakfast, under the supervision of 
the Entertainment Committee, was 
most successful. We had ham, 
scrambled eggs, rolls, buns, pastries, 
and coffee. 





Our Sunday Show started, as usual, 
at 3:30. And again we had a good 
number of entries. Robert Gussen- 
hoven of Rosedale Stables judged, 
and a careful thorough job he made 
of it. His results were: 

Hunters: 1. The Hawk, owned by 
Mrs. E. Correll, ridden by Joseph 
Ferguson; 2. Cocksure, owned and 
ridden by Roger Leithead; 3. Corky 
O’Cloisters, owned by Mrs. Frank 
Craig, ridden by Martha Noel; 4. 
Hi Cottner, Secor Farms, ridden by 
Dick Webb. 

Bridle Path Hacks:1. Stove Polish, 
owned by Hans Petschek, ridden 
by Dick Webb;2. The Hawk, owned 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Correll, ridden by 
Joseph Ferguson; 3. Corky O’Clois- 
ters, owned by Mrs. Frank Craig, 
ridden by Martha Noel; 4. Luke, 
owned and ridden by Marion Loucks. 

Open Jumpers: 1. Thunder Boy, 
owned and ridden by Mrs. Don 

Continued on Page Sixteen 
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Hope To Revive 
Timber Racing 


Are Being Named After The War 





The annual last-minute rush to 
name the current crop of 2-year-olds 
is on; before February 28—The 
Jockey Club’s deadline date—virtu- 
ally all the 5,884 that were foaled in 
1943 and are intended for racing will 
have received titles approved by J 
Fred Klees, the official registrar who 
holds forth at the 250 Park Avenue 
headquarters where vital statistics 
of the American Thoroughbred have 
been compiled for the last 51 years. 

It is roughly estimated that about 
one name in every eleven submitted 
is acceptable—the remainder reject- 
ed either because of use within the 
last fifteen years, if it has been car- 
ried by one of the Turf’s immortals, 
or savors of advertising or otherwise 
vieiates the proprieties. A name 
cannot include more than fourteen 
letters and spaces. 

The Greentree, Brookmeade, 
Wheatley, C. V. Whitney and A. G. 
Vanderbilt stables conform with cus- 
tom by their choice of significant and 
appropriate labels. Pot Likker, for 
a son of Questionnaire—Delicacy; 
Chevalier, for a son of *Blenheim II 
—Perfect Dear; Cherry Pit, for a 
filly out of Cherry Tart, and Mid- 
night Oil for a son of *Rhodes Schol- 
ar are some of the Greentree selec- 
tions. Brookmeade chose Broadloom 
and Cambric for two sons of its stal- 
lion Good Goods. 

Lt. Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s colors 
will be carried by Kitchen Police, a 
colt by Discovery—Galley Slave, and 

Continued on Page Sixteen 





| Fifteen Fillies For Caracas 





By E. S. Rockefeller 





'Twas four nights before Christmas around six P. M. that we loaded the 


last of the fifteen on the third van. 


It was snowing and as it hit the wind- 


shields of our three big vans, the snow would cling for a few seconds and 


the wipers would convert it to ice. 


Seven two-year-olds, two yearlings and 


six weanlings bound for Caracas, Venezuela. Two hundred miles to Brooklyn 
and two thousand from there to South America. 
Elizabeth Douglas (Mrs. Charles W.) Williams had been commissioned 


to buy fifteen fillies for the Junta Hippodrome de Nacional of Caracas. 


John 


Chapman of the Grace Line knew Elizabeth well, also her successful racing 
experience and his was a most logical choice to accumulate some top fillies 


to satisfy his enthusiastic horse racing friends of Venezuela. 


she did, too. 


A grand job 


Daughters of *Belfonds, Morgil, Tedious, Four Spades, Major- 


ity and Snow King, which were a delight to the eye of any horse lover, made 


up the shipment. 


Fifteen horses aren’t shipped every day from 


our country, and the 


wheels of industry, bureaucracy and transportation grind very slowly for 


things unnecessary to the material of war. 
to make the run had been put off three times. 


Sailing date of the ship scheduled 
Medicine, feed, blankets, 


halters, grooms and a dozen more details of the kind which breeders and 
trainers know the difficulty of had to be overcome. 

Elizabeth, from her Stadacona horse breeding farm in discussing her 
Continued on Page Ten 





Was In Better Condition Just 
Prior To War Than 
For Many Years 


By George W. Orton 

One of the most spectacular and 
interesting races on any Hunt Club 
racing card is the timber race. To 
me, a hunt race meeting without a 
crosscountry race is like strawber- 
ries without cream. 

I have been connected with Rose 
Tree Racing for over thirty years 
and the races that I remember most 
distinctly are the timber races. As a 
three-time winner of the American 
championship in crosscountry, I may 
be prejudiced in favor of this kind 
of racing but I know that I am but 
one of many thousands as evidenced 
by the thousands that turn out for 
the Maryland Hunt Cup race, or for 
the Gold Cup or the Meadowbrook 
Plate. 


The earliest recollection of a hunt 
club race that I have is that of a 
race, run at the Rose Tree 
Fall Meeting about twenty-five years 
ago. The conditions were about as 
‘disagreeable as can be imagined for 
a cold, driving rain kept away all 
but the enthusiasts. Several horses 
started in this race but it very soon 
developed into a duel between Welsh 
Strawbridge’s River Breeze, as fine 
a looking timber horse as I have 
ever seen, and Mr. Charles Leedom’s 
Gigantoi. Welsh rode his own horse 
while Tommy Wright, one of the 
best amateur riders of his day, was 
up on Gigantoi. 


timber 


They used the old timber course 
that went out behind Mr. Leedom’s 
barns and down into the valley to- 
wards the Henderson estate. A big 
corn field had to be crossed there 
and the going was extremely sticky. 
River Breeze and Gigantoi ran head 
to head with Wright forcing the 
pace, They returned to the track and 
went down around the lower turn as 
a team. Up the hill to the finish they 
came with Wright frantically whip- 
ping and booting on his horse but 
with Strawbridge plying neither 
whip nor spur. A hundred yards 
from the wire, the horses were lit- 
erally leaning on each other. It look- 
ed to me as if this had not been so, 
they would both have fallen exhaust- 
‘ed. They passed the finish locked so 
closely that no one except the judges 
could determine the winner. They 
gave the race to River Breeze, that 
won by the proverbial whisker. That 

Continued on Page Sixteen 
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Alice Goes Cubhunting 





By A. Henry Higginson 





CHAPTER TEN 

“It strikes me, Jack,” said Alice 
Meredith, as they sat in the library 
after dinner on the night of their 
first Puppy Show, “that you’ve not 
paid much attention ‘o your horses 
during the last two or three weeks. 
You’ve hardly peen inside the stables 
and Harris will be feeling neglected 
if you don’t pay some attention to 
his department.” 

Jack laughed. ‘“‘You’re quite right, 
my Dear, but if I might, I would re- 
spectfully like to call your attention 
to the fact that we’ve had a Puppy 
Show on our hands, and that it has 
taken me pretty much all my time to 
attend to the details of that, with- 
out bothering my head over the 
stables.”’ 

‘“‘You’re becoming like every other 
Master of Hounds, Jack—they all 
forget that without horses’ they 
couldn’t get anywhere when hounds 
run. Just so long as they’re merely 
members of the Field, horses are the 
principle thing; but I’ve never seen 
a case of a really good Master who 
didn’t neglect his stable once he 
had become really keen about 
hounds, and as for the amateur 
Huntsman,—he’s simply hopeless! 
All he considers his horses good for, 
is to get him, and keep him, near 
his hounds. Why—I know one Mas- 
ter who doesn’t even know what 
horse he’s riding half the time, 
though he can usually tell you what 
hound is cutting out the work for 
the pack.” 

“And I can tell you,” said Jack 
smiling, ‘“‘what that Master’s name 
as 
“1 don’t think you can,’’ said his 
wife, “I'll tell you what I’ll do; you 
name the man you think it is, and if 
you’re right, I'll stop badgering you 
about the stables. If, on the other 
hand, you’re wrong, I want you to 
agree to turn the management of 
the entire stables—-hunt horses, as 
well as yours and mine—over to me 
—is it a bet?” 

“Yes, of course it is,” said Jack. 
“You mean Henry Lincoln.” 

“You’ve lost, my Dear—I thought 
you'd say that. No, it’s not Henry 
Lincoln I’m talking about; it’s a 
much better known Master than he. 
It’s Ikey Bell of the South and West 
Wilts. Didn’t you know that Mrs. 
Bell—who’s Irish, and a very clever 
judge of hunters—runs the entire 
Hunt stable? [key rides what he’s 
told to, though I dare say,” she add- 
ed laughing, “he sometimes uses 
‘undue influence’ in persuading her 
to let him have what he wants.” 

“All right, Alice, You win. Come 
down to the stables with me tomor- 
row morning, and I'll tell Harris that 
he is to take orders from you in 


future. I'll tell you my requirements 
for horses for the men and myself, 
and I’ll leave it to you to attend to 
your own hunters in addition to 
that. We shall start cubhunting in 
a few days now, and for the first 
week or two, hounds Will be out on 
four days a week. By August 14th, 
Fowler hopes to get them fit enough 
to do six, and that will continue un- 
til the season opens about the Ist 
of November, when we hunt four. 
We've got half a dozen so-callea 
‘eubhunters’ in the _ stables; they 
ought to do for the men for the first 
month; but [I wouldn’t yse them 
after that, if I were you; because, 
when hounds really run—and they 
might run by the last week in Sep- 
tember—we’d be in a bad way if 
the men weren’t properly mounted. 
I don’t know exactly what Uncle 
left in the way of hunters. I think 
you'll find about a dozen Hunt ser- 
vants’ horses in the place, and ahout 
four of his own. In addition to thai, 
I’ve got seven that are coming up 
from our old place, and you must 
have six or eight left from the lIor 
you brought over—you didn’t se‘l 
many, did you? They’ll come iu very 
handy for you and me, if they’re 
anything like that horse I saw you 
ride that first day that you came 
out with the Blankshire.”’ 

“What are you going to do with 
Wilson, Jack?’ Alice asked. ‘You 
don’t want to sack him, of course; 
neither do you want to sack Harris; 
he’s been here a long time and it 
would break his heart. It’s a pro- 
blem we’ve got to consider pretty 
earefully.”’ 

“Well—I thought that the best 
thing to do would be to put Wilson 
in the Upper table—the one that 
isn’t used now—in charge of your 
horses and mine, with his own staff 
and tack, and everything entirely 
separate from the Hunt Stable, 
which could be managed by Harris, 
as it always has been in the past. 
You know—yoy and [ Will have to 
have our own Second Horsemen, 
and if we can keep all our private 
stuff, as it were, quite separate from 
the establishment in the Lower 
Stables, and leave Harris in charge 
of that, we can avoid any possible 
friction that might otherwise crop 
up between the two men. How des 
that strike you? Wouldn’t you like 
to confine your efforts in _ stable 
management to the Upper Stables, 
and let old Harris run things as he 
always has—pretty much by him- 
self? That will give you enough to 
do to keep you out of mischief. 
Mind—I’m not trying to wriggle out 
of my bet; but isn’t that a better 
scheme? You know English and 
American ways are quite different 





and, while you might find it some- 
what difficult to persuade an old 
English Stud Groom to break the 
practice of a lifetime, you would 
find that Wilson and you would 
agree about nearly everything, and 
he could tell you and explain where 
American ideas of feeding and shoe- 
ing, and conditioning generally, did 
not produce the same results over 
here that they do on your side of the 
water. After all, he’s had a good 
many years of it over here, too. I 
don’t particularly like the idea of 
upsetting the old regime in the Hunt 
Stables by the introduction of new 
methods. If things go wrong under 
the present arrangement, I can 
blame Harris, who has the full re- 
sponsibility: whereas, if you have it 


in charge, it would give him a 
chance to say, ‘Well, don’t blame 
me; those are Mrs. Meredith’s or- 


ders,’ Do you see what I mean? But 
we'll do just as you like as soon as 
decide.” 

They discussed the matter, trying 
to consider it from every possible 
angle, and it was finally settled thar 
way. On the following morning, Juck 
instructed Hardy to put the Upper 
Stables, which had not been used 
for some time, in shape for immed- 
iate occupancy. Alice found that this 
stable, which had been formerly 
used for the harness horses in the 
days before the coming of the motor 
car, could easily be altered to acco- 
modate a dozen hunters; and here 
she installed Wilson in charge of 
the horses which he had brought 
up from the Blankshire Country, as 
well as five of her own, which seem- 
ed enough to carry Jack and her 
during the season. The old straight 
stalls, which had been all right for 
harness horses, were remodelled and 
additional boxes built, in accordance 
with the principle in which many 
Americans believe—that horses do 
better on dirt floors in unheated 
airy boxes, fitted with half-doors 
which can, and should be, left open 
in all but the severest weather. 


you 


“Fresh air never done a horse no 
harm,’’ Wilson was wont to. say. 
“It’s these stuffy, heated stables 
that give horses a cold. There’s 
nothin’ like fresh air to keep ’em 
healthy. Why—at home, ‘“‘he explain- 
ed to Harris one day.’’ where the 
thermometer goes down to 20 de- 
grees of frost and lower sometimes, 
we used to keep the top doors open 
all night. cover ’em up with blan- 
kets; keep ’em warm that way, but 
give ’em air. Why, it never gets 
cold here—not what we call cold 
leastways, it never did down in the 
Blankshire country, though it may 
up here,’’ he added. ‘“‘They tell me 
Northumberland is a cold County.” 

Cubhunting began at the end of 





the first week in August, and since 
hounds had been exercised on the 
road for six weeks previous, Harris’ 
“cubhunters”’ were in perfectly fit 
condition to carry the mien till the 
end of September. Wilson had no 
young horses to “make” that year; 
for Jack had bought nothing at the 
Spring Sales, and in consequence, 
the older hunters were already fit 
enough to do the work that was re- 
quired of them. Meredith had long 
ago given up the prevalent British 
custom of turning his hutiters oiit 
to grass during the Summer months, 
except for a few weeks in May, 
when they were allowed a short 
vacation in the pasture, in which to 
nibble the sweet Spring grass which 
acts as a freshner to jaded appeti- 
tes. Neither he nor Alice, upon 
whom the management of the Upper 
Stable had now developed, believed 
in the British habit of turning hors. 
es out during the Summer, when 
flies and heat invariably bothered 
them, and when any superfluous fat 
they acquired had only to be work. 
ed off by sweating before the re 
gular season opened. In consequence, 
there were not only horses enougn 
the Upper Stable to mount the Mas. 
ter and his wife on any and every 
day in the week on which they choge 
to go out, but there were also horses 
on which to mount any guests that 
Continued on Page Nineteen 
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RIDING 
BREECHES 
RIDING SHOES 
AND 
LEGGINGS 










Shoes 7 in. high. 
Leggings in 
leather, boxcloth 
and canvas. Fit 
the leg like a 
stocking and 
never shift. To 
lace or button. 





High-Class & Correct 
Ready-to-Wear and 
Made to Order Rid- 


ing Breeches For 
Hunting, Polo, Racing 
and Pleasure. 
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TELEGRAMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Far Hills, N. J. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's] 
Waterproof Rain Coats | 
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Gentlemen’s Leg Strap to wp . 
Field Boots rom — 
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Ladies’ Side | 

Saddle Rain 


Coats, Waterproof 
Knee Aprons, 


and Rubber 
Riding Boots. 


Also Gloves, Stock Ties, Hunting Shirts and other Accessories. Hunting Appointments. 
New and Used Saddles, Bridles by Whippy, Barnsby, etc. 
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THE MASTER 
1945 


The Chronicle is fortunate to have 
obtained permission to share with 
our readers this poem which is dedi- 
cated to the President of the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association, W. Plun- 
ket Stewart, M. F. H., Cheshire 
Hounds. It was written by John W. 
Cross and read at a dinner in honor 
of Mr. Stewart on his birthday. We 
can label this one as too good to 
miss. 


The cock-shrill clarion and the hunt- 
ing horn 

Sounded a mighty blast that winter 
morn, 

When Pegasus appeared, all flecked 
with foam, 

Stamping his hoof before the Stewart 
home, 

Bearing in swaddling clothes that 
rosy gnome 


The Master. 


Then all must drink his health, both 
old and young, 

And hunting songs of many lands 
were sung, 

And all the hounds in Christendom 
gave tongue 

Greeted each morn the Master. 


The Stewart plaid was laid across his 
crib, 

The Stewart tartan was his baby’s 
bib, 

And Stewart roses scattered round, 
ad lib, 


To their new Master. 


And so he grew through all his early 
youth, 

Gaining in wisdom with each falling 
tooth, 

Learning each day, what must be 
learned, in sooth, 

By each new Master. 


Yoicks! Tantivvy! and gone away! 
The Master is come of age today, 
Just what that age is none can say 
For he looks like Baby Bunting. 


He’s hunted the Belvoir, he’s hunted 
the Quorn, 

He’s hunted the Meath of a misty 
morn, 

And old Reynard is sorry he ever was 
born 

When the Master goes ahunting. 


I’ve seen him sailing a five barred 


gate 

Like a long lost hope on the wings of 
Fate, 

Or a Thunderbolt on some blind 
date, 


That's the Master when he’s hunting. 


I’ve been in valleys when he roared 
by 

And I’ve seen him etched against the 
sky 

And there’s nothing too hard, and 
there's nothing too high, 

For the Master when he’s hunting. 


And nothing has changed with ad- 
vancing years, 

He’s a gift of smiles in a vale of 
tears, 

And he starts the day with “three 
rousing cheers! 

And to hell with all disaster!” 


A mighty hunter from early morn, 

Till the sun is set and the cover’s 
drawn 

And a perfect host till the crack of 
dawn; 

He’s what I call “a Master’. 


MIDDLEBURG HUNT 


Middleburg, 
Loudoun County, 
Virginia. 
Established 1906. 
Recognized 1908. 





On Saturday, February 10th, 
hounds went out for the first time 
since shortly after Christmas. Due 
to ice and snow crust and near zero 
weather they have hardly been able 
to leave the kennels. They met at 
the race track, the field and staff on 
foot. Due to mud and slippery going 
this time. It was a matter of just 
listening that day. Mr. Sands with 
Miss Nannie and Mr. Rogers Fred 
did most of the listening. Mr. Jim 
Skinner rode out for a while as also 
did Mr. Jack Skinner to watch them. 


Hounds met again on the follow- 
ing Monday at Irving Lieth’s, on 
the mountain—the field 
They hit their fox at the Institute 
and ran him to Mr. Davies and cross- 
ed the creek to the Marble Quarry 
and from there to Five Mile Woods. 
The field, Mr. Sands, Miss Nannie 
and Mr. Rogers Fred, Elizabeth Hul- 
bert, Holgar Bidstrup, Mrs. Charles 
Morgan and Barbara Iselin, could 
not stay with them due to heavy go- 
ing, nor could the staff. 


ahorse. 


George Bland’s version, ‘‘Hounds, 
they holler, ‘Boohoo. They sade yes.’ 
“Dogs go away from 1 to 4:40, ain’t 
no seen one, ain’t no got no tele- 
gram from one. They jus go away.” 

Huntsman Maddox brought home 
six hounds and had to return back 
to the Mountain that night around 
9 p. m. to blow in the rest, which 
were still running. 


Bows, the kennelman was out for 
his first hunt in almost three years, 
and stayed with Huntsman Maddox 
to the end. 


Thursday, February 15th hounds 
met at Dr. Neill’s near Mountville 
with Mr. Sands and a_ very select 
field, Mrs. Bidstrup, Mrs. William 
Munhall, and Mrs. Richard Kirk- 
patrick. Hounds picked up a fox on 
Steptoe Mountain as usual, perhaps 
a couple of foxes as they split, went 
on towards Guinea Bridge and were 
called in on the Ferguson place. The 
field did some hill topping, some 
galloping, and a great deal of mud 
gathering. All the horses did a bit of 
fidgeting due to their not having 
hunted for so long. It did us good to 
see Mr. Sands’ King Charles jumping 





HOW LEADING TRAINERS 
GET RID OF Worms: 


No horse can win races if worms are 
in the saddle. Get rid of these para- 
sites that steal your winnings—and 
bring on more maladies in horses than 
anything else. Use safe, dependable 
“Thoroughbred STRONGYLEZINE.” 
Recommended by leading breeders 
and trainers (names on request). 

STRONGYLEZINE is non-toxic— 
never puts a horse off its feed, never 
loses a single day’s training! Requires 
no tubing, no drenching, no starving. 
Can be used with complete safety for 
brood mares, sucklings, yearlings, 
horses in training. 

Price $3.00 per bottle, $30.00 per 
dozen. 
From your supply dealer or drug- 
gist atthe track, or postpaid when 
ordered direct from us. Get free 


booklet, ““Wermsin Horses.’’Pcst 
Office Box 22-K, Lima, Pa. 
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Complete Line af Veterinary Remedies 
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around. We always feel embarrassed 
when our horse does not behave, but 
from now on, we shall not feel so 


badly about it. 


Saturday, February 17th, a snow 


storm and no hunting. 








Paris 








LONOON 





RED CHERRY WATCH 


of rubies and diamonds on leaf clip 
of turquoise and diamonds, $2500. 


a We appraise, purchase or transform your old 


jewelry into new designs by our skilled craftsmen. 


777 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
(at 59th Street) 
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ae ne 
Milkmen—...=......... 
| |Milkmaid___.._--__. 
PASTEURIZED-----_---- 
Chestnut, 1935 | |*Sir Gallahad Ill 
|Peake | 





started this year. 
of the gate. 


with him. 


all have perfect manners at the post. 


Fee $300.00 





[POR BG ccnns 


PASTEURIZED was a high-lass, fast, game racehorse, winnin; 
to 114 miles. He is beautifully bred, his ancestors both sires an 
that can be found in the stud books of America, England and France. 
the best looking horses that ever walked the earth. 

Two (2) colts and four (4) two-year-old fillies, all raised by us, were trained and 

Three (3) won—two (2) were in the money several times, the other 
one started twice and died. She had worked a quarter in :22 and a half in :46 out 


PASTEURIZED’S foals have — conformation, dispositions and speed. 


Broomstick 
Eugenia Burch 
\*Peep o’ Day 
|Nell Olin 
|*Teddy 
Plucky Liege 
Celt 

|Network 


Winner Belmont Stakes, East View Stakes, etc. 


from 4!5 furlongs 
dams are the st 


He is one of 


BELFAST won two races by five lengths and was third in Jeanne d’Are Stakes 
getting in a tangle at the gate and last away. 7 
filling her early promise. She looks to be a filly of the highest class. 


At the Long Island Sales 1944 the 


An injury prevented her from ful- 


last yearling sold was by PASTEURIZED. 
brought $5,200.00. He has been highly tried and his owner is tremendously pleased 


They 


Return One Year 


Mares must be accompanied by satisfactory veterinarian’s certificate. 
be claimed by December Ist. Not responsible for accident or disease. 


Dr. Charles F. Henry 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 


Return to 


Devon, Pa. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

THE CHRONICLE welcomes, not only the latest news, but personal views of readers, on al) 
subjects of general interest pertaining to the Thoroughbred, the Steeplechase, the Horse Show 
end the Hunting Field. The views expressed by correspondents are not necessarily those of 
THE CHRONICLE. 

Communications should be accompanied by the writer’s name and address, atong with any 
pen name desired. THE CHRONICLE requests correspondents to write on one side of a sheet 
of paper, and when addressing THE CHRONICLE, not to direct the letter in the name of ap 
Editor, as this may cause delay. All Editorial communications should be mailed to Berryville, 
Virginia. 

Subscribers are urged to report any trreguiarity in the delivery of THE CHRONICLE, ané 
when reporting changes of address state the former address where paper had been received. 
THE CHRONICLE IS ON SALE AT: 
BRENTANO’S BOOK STORE. 48th and 5th Avenue, New York. 
SOUTHAMPTON SADDLERY COMPANY, Millbrook, N. ¥. 


STOMBOCK’S SADDLERY, 3278 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Editorials 


IT IS TRUE 











Last week’s editorial concerning the ban on horse shows came as 
a surprise to quite a number of readers. This brought on letters as 
to when, how, why and by whom the news originated. 

All the information can be obtained from J. M. Johnson, Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. Numerous seeretaries of 
shows and horse show associations have already done this and the 
answer has been the same, “No Horse Shows.” 

The office also states that conditions change daily and that a re- 
quest for an application to hold a show should be withheld until the 
latest possible moment. Thus shows which are scheduled to be hefd 
later in the season should not rush in for their applications now, but 
wait just as long as possible. 

Many of the show committees would normally start work soon 
on their plans for the horse shows and no doubt will wonder whether 
to proceed. Several letters have been received from members of 
committees who have stated that they did not know what to do about 
their shows and every indication showed a trend toward the events 
having to be cancelled. For the earlier shows, this may be so, but 
the later shows can only wait until their dates approach to see wheth- 
er conditions have warranted the green light being given to horse 
shows. 

The news of the ban was in daily papers around Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia and New York City that we know of from 
the items having been read by some of our subscribers. No doubt the 
same news appeared in other daily papers. 
whether this ban post dates the statement of Mr. Johnson on Janu- 
ary 17, 1945, “There is no restriction on Saddle Horses or the ship- 
ment of horses other than for racing”, the latest word about the ban 
appeared in February 14th issues. 

The application for a permit contains twelve questions, namely: 

1. Name of organization and of President and Secretary together 
with their addresses. 

2. Nature of organization and character of meeting (convention, 
conference, trade show, government meeting or other). 

3. Date and location of proposed meeting and name of hotel or 
hotels or other facilities which will be used. 

4. Attendance planned for above meeting. If a trade show, se- 
gregate attendance into exhibitors and buyers and indicate number 
of hotel rooms required for exhibits in addition to those which will 
be booked for individual use. If other rooms such as ballrooms, dis- 
play rooms, etc. are to be used, indicate number and approximate 
area OI space. 

5. Previous frequency of these meetings. 

6. Date, location and attendance at last previous meeting. 

7. Average attendance at similar meetings before the war......; 

8. From what area are those attending drawn? 

9. What steps have already been taken or are contemplated to 
curtail attendance? 

10. Why cannot the object of this meeting be attained through 


As to the question of- 


correspondence and publication, now frequently termed “Convention 


by Mail”? 


11. Why cannot a group of 50 or less to whom powers are dele- 
gated transact the necessary affairs of your organization? 
12. In what way and to what extent will the war effort suffer if 


this meeting were not held? 


The President and Secretary are to sign answers to the above 
and send them to Richard H. Clare, Secretary, War Committee or 
Conventions, Room 6321, Interstate Commerce Commission Building, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


The above does not seem to have many direct questions which 
would pertain to horse shows but this is the form which was submit- 
ted as the application for a permit. 





Letters to 


the Editor 





Western Shows 


Dear Editor: 

Due to these changes of addresses, 
I have only just received four copies 
of your paper (one of which had 
missent to San Fernando, 
thanks to some Post Office whim!) 
and as usual I was glad to get them, 
especially the December 22nd issue 
containing Gordon Grand’s ‘Faith, 
Perfect Faith.’’ I imagine you have 
had many requests for extra copies 
delightful Christmas story, 
still do have an extra 
copy, I would like much to 
have one, since mine must have en- 
countered a rainstorm somewhere 
enroute and is in a rather battered 
condition. I would like to save it in 
hopes that when the baby is old 
enough she will get as much plea- 
sure from reading it as I have. 

I was interested also in Mrs. Las- 
sen’s letter in the December 15th 
issue. I agree that Mrs. Zimmerman 
is doing a fine job in Sacramento 
and only wish I had the gasoline to 
attend one of her trials. The San 


been 


of his 
but if you 
very 


Francisco Bay area misses a greav 


deal due to lack of interest on the 
part of adults—there are many 
children who would like the enter- 
fainment. excitement and guidance 
that Mrs. Zimmerman provides for 
her group. However I completely 
disagree with Mrs. Lassen as con- 
cerns the West’s coming of age. 
There are many people out here 
who would do well to look to the 
East for “help, guidance and en- 
couragement’’. Perhaps due to lack 
of funds, or competent, unprejudic- 
ed Eastern judges, and of course, 
wartime conditions, the first class 
horse shows have disappeared from 
the northern California scene. The 
San Mateo County National and the 
old Oakland National had the right 
atmosphere, and so, before them, 
did the San Francisco National, The 
small now in existence and 
the informal hunter trials are fun, 
but there is not the pleasant for- 
mality and the keen, but _ polite, 
competition of the National shows. 
There are many children out here 
who are good riders a few of them 
excellent, but most of them lack the 
finish seen in the horsemanship 
classes at the Garden and elsewherc 
in the East. True, the Westerners, 
for the most part, can ride a hunter 
quite well, but it is the exception to 
find a boy or girl in this region who 
is equally capable of putting up a 
good show on a walk-trot horse. I 
must admit that the last time I saw 
a horsemanship class in the Garden 
was in 1938, but the young lady 
who won it was equally at home on 
either type of horse. 


shows 


Perhaps I am not one to talk since 
I haven’t been as closely connected 
with the horse world as I would like 
to have been during the past year 
and a half. But there is one criti- 
cism I have to make of Californta 





shows and trials. Why, oh why, must 
there always be so much rude talk 
about the decisions of the judges, 
no matter who they be or where. In 
the first place, the names of the 
judges should be announced well 
before the opening date of a show, 
and then the exhibitors, knowing 
under whom they are to ride, should 
abide by his or her decisions with- 
out complaint. There is no excuse 
for such continual bad sportsman- 
ship, either on the part of the own- 
ers, the riders, or the lax horseshow 
committees, all of whom set an ex- 
tremely bad example at present for 
the ‘‘young entry’’. 

Now’that I have spoken my piece, 
thank you again for continuing to 
be so cooperative, no matter how 
often I change addresses! This time 
I’ll really try to stay in one place 
for a while., 


Sincerely, 
Polly Swinerton 
Redwood City, California 
0 





Uv 


Christmas Gift 


Dear Editor: 


I have received with much plea- “ 


sure your attractive card advising me 
that The Chronicle is to come to me 
for a year as a gift from my cousin, 
Mrs. Gaylord Lee Clark of Steven- 
son, Maryland. 

The Chronicle will be very wel- 
come. This part of China is more 
than a little dreary at this season. 
The weather ig damp and chilly, but 
although the sky is almost con- 
stantly overcast, there is, oddly 
enough, practically no rain. Outside 
of our jobs at this large air base, 
there is little or nothing to do. Our 
main sources of entertainment are 
plenty of poker, occasional bridge, 
and whatever reading matter we can 
get our hands on. So The Chronick 
will really be a veritable value in 
Gilead, even though therejbe no 
warm open fire, no fragrant pipe, 
no well moulded leather chair, and 
no “cup that cheers” of good red 
liquor tofurnish a fitting atmos- 
phere for its perusal. And, inciden- 
tally, the liquor out here is beyon@ 
any shadow of doubt the most God- 
awful stuff that ever insulted 2 
man’s gullet. 

With best wishes and looking for- 
ward with much antipation to the 
arrival of my first (and subsequent) 
issues. 

Sincerely, 
James H. McHenrry 
Capt. C. M. P. 


0 
v 





More From Reynolds 


Dear Editor: 
Why not have more articles by 
James Reynolds. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Harold §. Wells 
Grosse Point, Michigan 
Continued on Page Seventeen 
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Irish Horse Notes 





By Neil C. Collins 





Recently the Galway Blazer fox- 
hounds ran into some bad weather 
while at a meet at Castle Hackett, 
twenty miles from their kennels. 
Transportation facilities were so 
pad, and the weather so abominable 
that the lord of the manor, General 
D. K. Bernard, opened up the castle 
and invited the hunt to remain for 
the night. The following day was 
equally bad, so the hunt remained 
for the second night, and eventually 
got going on the third day. Despite 
the rain, they hunted some in the 
demense, but the scent was bad and 
the two foxes they drew got away. 
Later they moved off to Ballyglunin 
Park and drew the Monastery covert, 
and after a two hour gruelling run 
the fox went to ground. 

Such is the spirit that prevails in 
Irish hunting circles. No doubt but 
the party had a jolly old time while 
at the castle, and in all probability 
they swapped hot toddies, told tall 
hunting stories and tripped the light 
fantastic between times. It is inct- 
dents of this kind which highlight 
the glamour and romance of the 
Irish hunt, and keeps the noblest 
sport of all rolling on merrily from 
season to season. 

Not that it always has been beer 
and skittles for the Irish hunt of 
late years. As a matter of fact for 
the first three seasons of the war it 
seemed as if the sport would go all 
to pieces, and it was only by the 
sheer tenacity of the Masters that 
the hunts were kept going. The war, 
and the destructive bombing of Eng- 
lish cities and towns with corres- 
ponding loss of lives, saddened Irish 
hearts. As hostilities dragged on and 
uncertainty bedame more remote, 
anxieties dwindled somewhat and 
the spark of love of the chase burst 
into a blaze. So today, hunting in 
the old green isle is at its peak, 
and meets have never been so num- 
erous. 

Friday and Saturday hunts in the 
vicinity of Dublin are crowded out. 
It seems as if the foxhunting frater- 
nity from all over the British Isles 
gather in the metropolis for the 
week end hunting. War-weary Bri- 
tons relax their jagged nerves with 
an invigourating run across country 
with any of the six packs of fox- 
hounds, staghounds and _ beagles 
that meet adjacent to Dublin. In 
addition to the outdoor tonic, there 
are usually a couple of hunt balls 
held in or about the city on Friday 
and Saturday nights, when the 
Merits and the demerits of the vari- 
ous hunts are thrashed out. House 
Parties are numerous also, and the 
Tefreshed guests return to their war 
chores again bright and early Mon- 
day morning. 

The visitors confine their atten- 
tions mostly to Dublin activities. 
Very few of them venture down 
South to Limerick, Waterford, Cork 
or Tipperary because of transporta- 
tion difficulties, although some of 
the best hunts in the country are 
Tun over the south-lands. Few, also, 
travel across the country to Galway 
Where the aforementioned Blazers 
of sporting renown hunt over the 
stone walls and hard riding coun- 
ties of the West of Ireland. 

Many first-time visitors to Gal- 
Way, and the west generally, wonder 
at the stone walls which dot the 
landscape instead of ditches, dykes 
and fences, 


Well, the truth of the phenomena 


is that when Oliver Cromwell in- 
vaded Ireland during the old days 
of persecution, he drove the Irish 
into the west country of Connauzht. 
The battle cry of his soldiers, in 
that barbaric age-when the sword 
and scabbard meant more to man 
than the dignified riding crop and 
the silver mellow-toned hunting 
horn-was ‘“‘To hell, or to Connaught” 
with the Irish who would not accept 
the new order. In any event, they 
fled to bleak, barren and stony Con- 
nemara where stones were as plenti- 
ful as blades of grass. They were 
scattered all over the west country- 
side by glacial activities of past 
ages. In order to exist, the refugees 
had to till the soil, and to get at the 
soil they had to remove the stones, 
and what to do with them was the 
trouble. They couldn’t cart them for 
miles to the sea coast to dump them 


in the ocean, so the obvious thing 


to do with them was to pile them 
up, which they did. They gathered 
the stones in heaps, parcelled cut 
the land as equitably as possible, 
and made stone wall bounderies, and 
to this day we have the famous stone 
wall fences of the west of Ierland. 


Strange to say, huntsmen love 
them and horses take them in their 
stride. They feel sure when jump- 
ing. They know that they are goad, 
clean jumps, and they rarely touch 
a stone when taking this country. 
The dogs, specially trained for this 
type of hunt since their cubbing 
days, scramper over the walls with 
ease. These factors have made the 
hunts of Galway famous to huntsmen 
from all corners of the globe. Any- 
one who has had the privilege ana 
pleasure ot hunting with either the 
fast Galway hounds or the Gaiway 
Blazers will remember it all his life. 

The walls look formidable and are 
liable to scare newcomers, but once 
over them on the back of a stalwart 
Irish hunting horse who appears to 
really enjoy taking them, and the 


visitor is at his ease. 


He gets off his mount after the 
hunt with a genuine sparkle in his 
eyes, the sparkle that comes with 


Continued on Page Bleven 










Gas Problem Solved 
Drive as much as You Like 


CARRIAGES 


by famous makers 
Everything from a pony cart te a Tally-ho in 
our carriage building... 120 models on display 
— OLD COACH LAMPS 
} Send for HARNESS 
‘oh either 
\ catalog. 







DUDE RANCH - 
OUTFITS 


Boots . . Breeches . . Jodhpurs 
Frontiers . . Blue Jeans 
Blankets . . Riding Coats 
Riding Accessories 


{ COWBOY BOOTS 


fer Men, Ween 8 
Children’. All sizes 92> 


\ SADDLES—New & Used 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


\ 
> 


141 EAST 24th ST., 01. ¥. 


























Division 
Hunter 
Jumper 


3 Gaited Saddle Pony 


Heavy Harness Pony 


period. 


Association. 








3 Gaited Saddle Horse 


5 Gaited Saddle Horse 


LEWIS M. GIBB, Secretary 


The American Horse Shows Association 


takes pleasure in announcing the 


winners of the 1944 


HIGH SCORE DIVISION AWARDS 


Horse 
CORNISH HILLS 
SOCKS 
REINE DES COEURS 
HOB NOB RYTHM 


HIGHLAND CORA 


Each of the winning horses scored the highest number of points in its 
classification at Member and Licensed Shows in the period December 1, 1943 
to December 1, 1944. 


least one secondary championship at Member and Licensed Shows during the 


Each horse is recorded with the A. H. S. A. and won at 


The owners of the winning animals are Individual Members of the 


The 1945 High Score Division Awards will be present- 
ed next January to that recorded horse in each division 
which wins the highest number of points at Member and 
Licensed Shows up to December 1, 1945 in accordance 
with the conditions of the contest. 
Officials will find full details governing High Score Divis- 
ion Awards for the coming year in the new 1945 edition 
of the Rule Book. 


Any Show, Exhibitor or Judge desiring to join the Association should address 


The American Horse Shows Association 


90 Broad Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Major W. Haggin Perry 
Miss Sheila Devlin 
Vernon G. Cardy 

Miss Nancy Horan 
REVERIE REX Dr. 
Dodge Stables 


Exhibitors and Show 


ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, President 
Be Sure To Get Your Copy Of The New Rule Book! 


Owner 


J. J. Austin 
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SEDGEFIELD HUNT 


High Point, 

North Carolina. 
Established 1927. 
Recognized 1941. 





On Saturday, February 3, the 
Sedgefield met at Adams’ farm, and 
hounds were cast just across the 
road in the Armstrong property. 
They began cold trailing and trailed 
through Armstrong’s, across the 
Jamestown-Guilford College High- 


way. Here the line began to get a 
little warm, and a portion of the 
hounds went into the impassable ter- 
ritory at the foot of the High Point 
City Lake. Whipper-in Welker man- 
aged to get some of the pack whip- 
ped off. Because of the jungle con- 
ditions, Whipper-in Welker was left 
to try to keep track of the hounds 
that were running while Joint-Mas- 
ter Rochelle and Huntsman Thomas 
elected to do a little hill-topping with 
the field, and put the balance of the 
pack on, if and when hounds running 
in the bad territory emerged. In the 
meantime, one of those things for 
which there is no excuse occurred. 
For the first time, so far as anyone 
can remember, a careless member 
dropped a lighted match in the cen- 
ter of a sage field and had it not been 
for a shifting wind and the strenu- 
ous efforts of half a dozen members 
while others held horses, a disaster 
could have happened that would have 
made further hunting doubtful. It is 
hoped that this will not only be a 
lesson to those hunting with Sedge- 
field, but with all hunts everywhere. 

Hounds were picked up as soon as 
possible after the fire was out, and 
started for the kennels with a great 
deal of thanks that the fire had been 
controlled and with some little dis- 
gust at such carelessness. 

As usual, the Wednesday meet was 
at Sedgefield Stables on February 7 
at 3:00 P. M. There were only half 
a dozen on hand, including Joint- 
Master Rochelle, Huntsman Thomas, 
and Gilbert Scott acting as Whipper- 
In. Claude Sutton, Sr., Dan Whit- 
aker, and Kurt Meitner made up the 
field. Hounds were cast southwest 
of the stables and the Boren and 
Ward properties were drawn without 
event. The footing was a little slip- 
pery, as the top inch of earth was 
exceedingly wet. However, scenting 
conditions were ideal as was subse- 
quently proven. Hounds were draw- 
ing the Suits’ woods adjacent to the 
pasture land, and Finder first gave 
tongue. In a few minutes they had 
the line straightened out and the 
hounds were off. In fact, they were 
off so rapidly that for an hour and 
twenty minutes horses were in an ex- 
tended gallop down the Old Gold 
Mine Trail, cutting sharp to the left 
into the Suits’ woods, over a jump 
into Suits’ pasture, and another into 
marshy land adjacent to é creek bed, 
across the creek, back into the Old 
Gold Mine Trail, across the county 
road lying north of Wiley’s, and into 
Wiley’s pastures at full tilt, out over 
a jump on the south side of the 


Wiley’s pastures, up the county road, 
sharp to the right down the county 
road running north of Wiley’s, and 
back into the Gold Mine Trail. 

This fox running fast and 
hard in wide circles with a lot of 
twisting thrown in. He was within 
reach of his den at least four times, 
but scorned the thought. A touch of 
spring must have been in his blood 
because he apparently decided that 
it was impossible to throw the hounds 
off running in this area, and sudden- 
ly struck out another county— 
the County of Randolph. Woods 
were so thick that it was impossible 
for the hunt to make time following 
hounds directly, and therefore 
Huntsman Thomas took to the roads 
and the hunt went full speed to 
Vickery Church and turned sharp 
down the paved highway connecting 
High Point and the Groometown 
Road. Here several hounds were held 
up by a tight mesh wire fence, and 
as soon as they could be led around 
this fence they were off to join the 
pack as fast as they could go, and 
the hunt cut into territory on the 
south and east side of this road—a 
which it. had never before 
traveled. By the time two farms had 
been crossed and the second county 
road had been reached, hounds could 
slightly below 


was 


for 


territory 


be heard coming in 
where the hunt hit the road 
slightly to the rear. As it was then 
getting close to six o’clock and dusk, 
and the horses were pretty well 
worn, hounds were called off and the 
trip home begun. Master and Hunts- 
man were exceedingly proud of 
hounds as they packed perfectly the 
entire afternoon, and everyone paid 
his respects to the fox who had given 
of cour- 


and 


a wonderful demonstration 
age and speed coupled with cunning- 
ness and stamina. 

As the last bad cold always seems 


to be the worst one, the last good 
hunt always seems to be the best 
one. It took an hour from the time 


hounds were picked up to reach the 
stables and the conversation all the 
that it was 
the concensus of opinion that the 
hunt had never traveled as many 
miles in as short a time and that it 
was one of the best—if not the best 
-hunt that Sedgefield had ever ex- 
perienced. Of course, the next hunt 
if it is a good one—may take prec- 
edent over all others!—T. V. R. 


way in would indicate 


Wednesday, February 28—Sedge- 
field Stables 3:00 P. M. 

Saturday, March 3—Sedgefield 
Inn (Note Change Of Time) 10:00 
A. M. 


Wednesday, March 7—Sedgefield 
Stables 3:30 P. M. 
Saturday, March 10—Boren’'s 


Pasture (West Gate) 10:00 A. M. 

Wednesday, March 14—Sedge- 
field Stables 3:30 P. M. 

Saturday, March 17—Sedgefield 
Stables 2:00 P. M. Followed _ by 
cocktail party given by Joint-Master 
and Mrs. Earl N. Phillips, at their 
home, ‘“‘Brightwell’’ for entire mem- 
bership 5:30 P. M. 














604 Fifth Avenue 





‘HABIT: MAKER: 


SPECIAL For the Spring Season, 

Riding Breeches of fine tan or brown Cavalry Twill, Y\ 7 ed 
or Whipcord, custom made or immediate wear, } { 
from $65. ATTENTION HUNTSMEN: We still f/ | } 


have a stock of imported materials for pink hunting 
coats and white cavalry twill breeches. 


Write for sample and measurement blank 


New York 20,N.Y. | 
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HOUNDS leen Walsh; Carlyle Cameron and 
‘ather Tate r § ; i = 
alias iiaia Tate of Southern Pines, 


Moore County, 

North Carolina. 
Established 1914. 
Recognized 1920. 














1945 


Montpelier 
STALLIONS 


ANNAPOLIS 


Br. h., 1926 
by Man o’War—Panoply 


Private Contract 


BATTLESHIP 


Ch. h., 1927 
by Man o’War—*Quarantine 


Fee: $600 ‘ 


Apply 


Wm. J. Lucas 


The Moore County Hounds met 
on Saturday, February 10, at 3 p. m. 
at the Mile-Away Stables. 10 1-2 
couples. Hounds worked well in spite 
of poor scenting due a hot, dry day 
with high winds, and ran the line in 
55 minutes. Hounds fairly flew, but 
slowed up on higher ground and rid- 
ges, probably a- good thing for both 
horses and riders as the pace would 
have been terrific otherwise. 

The line was laid through the big 
post and rail country of Mile-Away 
Farm and Fox Hollow Farm of Hugh 
Sicard, to kill on the far hill of the 
old hunter trial course. 








In the field were Major and Mrs. 
Frank R. Parker of Greenwich, 
Connecticut; Captain Lawrence 
Drake of Warrenton, Virginia; 
Petty Officer Lloyd Tate, Jr. (‘‘June- 
bug); Cpl. Hammond of Camp Mac- 
kall, North Carolina; A. C. Alexan- 
der; Lloyd Tate; Mary Allen, all of 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. Mrs. 
Alan Robson of West Chester, Pen- 
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*BAHRAM Fee $2,500, No Return 
00) ull) 


Br., 1932, by Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus. 


Unbeaten as a racehorse. Winner of the 2000 Guineas, Derby 

St. Leger, etc. Six of *Bahram’s first crop of eight foals were ‘ 
winners, including 5 stakes winners. Bura, a stakes winner, was 

from his second crop winners. His third crop produced eleven 
winners, including five stakes winners. From his fourth crop came 

the stakes winners Extravagance and Persion Gulf. 


*CHRYSLER II Fee $350, With Return 
Br., 1931, by *Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 


Stakes winner in both England and France, winner of Salisbury 
Cup, Alexandria Handicap, Babraham Stakes, Durham Handicap, 
etc. *Chrysler II’s first American crop raced as 2-year-olds this 
year and include the winners Ellis and East..- 


HEAD PLAY Fee, $350, With Return 
Ch., 1930, by My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin : 


Winner of Preakness, Suburban Handicap, etc., and $109,313 in 
stakes. Sire of 62 winning sons and daughters of 250 races, in- 
cluding the stakes winner Tola Rose (which set a new track record 
of 1.56 4/5 in beating Whirlaway, Swing and Sway, etc.). Through 
September 30, 1944, Head Play sired 38 winners of 86 races and 
approximately $84,790.00 including 6 2-year-oki winners of 17 
races and approximately $19,460.00. 


*HYPERIONION Fee $350, With Return 
Ch., 1940, by Hyperion—*Penicuik II, by Buchan 


Full brother to Pensive, winner of Kentucky Derby, Preakness, 
etc., and $167,715 in stakes. *Hyperionion won at 2, also finished 
second in Saratoga Sales Stakes and third in Grand Union Hotel 
Stakes. He won at 4 and was unplaced only once at 3. His sire, 
Hyperion, led the English sire list 1940-41-42 and ranks high 
again this year. *Hyperionion presents an excellent outcross for 
mares of American bloodlines. 


RAMILLIES Fee $350, With Return 
B., 1939, by *Blenheim II—Risky, by Diadumenos 


Ramillies was a first-class race horse. At 2 he finished second to 
Devil Diver in the Sanford Stakes and fourth to Some Chance i 
the Futurity. He possessed both speed and stamina. At 5 he won 
at all distances up to 1% miles; finished second to *Princequillo 
in the Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap, 1 3/16 miles, and fourth 
to First Fiddle in the Massachusetts Handicap. ‘ 





showing freedom from contagious diseases, and all barren and maid: 
en mares showing that they are free from infection and sound for | 


All mares must be accompanied by a veterinarian’s certificate | 
| 
breeding purposes. | 


Left 


: in€s, Ww 


Return is for one year providing mare proves barren 
Return to be claimed by December 1, 1945 
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SAIL ON, owned by Ann Cannon Reynolds, of Palm Beach. Florida, with Petty Officer Junebug Tate up, clears the final jump to win 


the class for open ju in the St. ine’ z 

— ean pen jumpers in the St. Valentine’s horse show held February 11 at Southern Pines Country Club, Southern Pines, North 
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Left to right, Elaine Johnson and Ann P 
> ; , Johns nn Pearson, both of Southern Mary Agnes Tola of Fayetteville, Nort i 
ines, winners of the children’s horsemanship class. Notre Dame Academy, Southern Mian ae een page 
hold as GOLDEN HILL refuses in the class for open jumpers. 
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LOUDOUN COUNTY WAS 
NEVER LIKE THIS 


(Official U. S. Navy Photo) 


Thomas Nelson Darling, of Middleburg, Vir. 
ginia, scales the steps to a projection booth at 
an outdoor theater in the Central Pacific. In 
addition to his regular duties as a Navy 
soundsman, he operates the projector during 
shows each night for personnel of an advanced 
base on Majuro. In this role he reverses the 
foctsteps of his photographic father by show- 
ing pictures instead of taking them. He is the 
son of the Thomas Darlings of Middleburg, 
who are familiar around the horse shows, 
hunting field, hunt meetings, with a camera. 
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In the upper left corner W. Kenneth Vansant, Jr., of Catonsville, Maryland, proudly displays his blue ribbon won in a lead rein —_ 
at the Meadowbrook Club, Chevy Chase last spring. His pony, RED STUFF was 2 years old and his young rider was 2 years, 11 months. 
Look over the other photos as to whether or not RED STUFF offers a good example as a suitable child’s companion. 
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Notes From 
Great Britain 


By J. Fairfax-Blakeborough 








Country Clergy No Longer 
Occupy Position They 
Did In Old Days 


Recent weather has made it pos- 
sible to get on to the land, and there 
have been processions of muck-laden 
carts travelling between farmyard 
and fields. Thereby hang two little 
stories, both of which illustrate the 
altered status of parsons in rural 
districts. 

Not so long ago the squire and 
the vicar ruled most parishes, and 
ruled them well. Most of the inhabit- 
ants were as one family, who looked 
to the Hall and the vicarage for help 
and guidance in most of the events 
and affairs of life. The squire was a 
sort of prince in his own principality, 
and the parson was also an import- 
ant potentate. His very office and 
name postulated this, and hats were 
raised or touched to him with not 
much less deference and _ respect 
than to the squire. There was civi- 
lity touched with servility; now in 
many parts there is none of the lat- 
ter and not much of the former. 
Girls never curtesy to any of the 
squire’s household, or to the vicar, 
and, unless there is an old-fashioned 
master at the school, there is little 
raising of caps amongst the boys 
when they meet the parson. We live 
in an age when Jack is as good as 
his master, and when any outward 
acknowledgement of superior posi- 
tion, breeding, or learning, is count- 
ed as weak, effeminate admission of 
inferiority. 

Well, the other day, a country 
cleric walking in a bye-lane, met one 
of his choristers “leading muck’’. 
He spoke to him, and the lad gave a 
curt reply without any lifting or 
touching of his cap. ‘‘Where do you 
get your manners from?”’, asked the 
parson, “Oot o’ t ’fold-yard!” re- 
plied the lad. Now “manner”, ‘“‘man- 
nishment’”, and “muck”, are. all 
country words for manure, and the 
boy thought his vicar was asking 
whence came the contents of his 
cart. 

Shortly afterwards the same par- 
son passed the farm-yard, and saw an 
elder brother of the lad to whom he 
had spoken in the lane, busy with a 
gripe on a steaming manure heap. 
The man in black remarked, “It’s a 
cold morning, William!”. To this 
William replied, “You wadn’t think 
so if you took your coat off and had 
a spell of muck-plugging, for I’se 
sweeating’’. The parson went on his 
way feeling, as he put it later, 
“Country clergy no longer occupy 
the position they did in the days 
when they had their carriage, rode 
as well to hounds as any one in the 
field, were all university men, re- 
lated to half the great of the earth 
in the county, and were steeped in 
local lore and tradition’. 

Rural Topics 

“Marry when the year is new, al- 
ways loving, kind and true”, is an 
old north country saying, and re- 
cently there has been a spate of 
tural weddings. Nowadays, however, 
there is no race for the bride’s gar- 
ter, and the silk handkerchieves 
which supplanted the garter, and 
not without coupons or without price, 
Hence the race, and other wedding 
customs cannot, for the time being, 
be observed. I was amused at one 
farmer’s summing up of his son's 
recent wedding. He said: 

“They get wed now soin after 





they’re breeched, It used to be that 
lads worked on the farm at home 
for a few years with nowt but a bit 
o’ pocket-money; then they got wea 
and were set up on a farm with 
what they’d addled. Now they expect 
to be set up before they’ve hardly 
addled aught. There’s one thing I’m 
pleased about, our Thomas has wed 
a lass who can milk, who isn’t afraid 
of getting her hands and shoes muck- 
ed up, and who belongs to & good old 
farming and hunting family. I 
couldn’t have taken to one of these 
town lasses. It’s no use _ fetching 
painted hot-house plants into the 
open fields’’. 
January Sport 

John Clare, a early rural poet 
who ought to be better known, told 
us, “Old January clad in _ crispy 
rime, comes limping on, and often 
makes a stand’’. It has already made 
sufficient of a stand to make holi- 
day fixtures of hounds impossible tn 
some countries. This has been a dis- 
appointment to home-from-school 
youngsters, who had been so look- 
ing forward to their hunting days 
on grass-fed ponies. After all, skat- 
ing is a poor substitute to those 
with sporting blood in their veins? 
Hunting and steeplechasing in Janu- 
ary is always uncertain, as our for- 
bears indicated when they frequent- 
ly gave the advice “get as much 
hunting as you can before Christ- 
mas’’. We have hunted in snow, and 
have seen some wonderful sport un- 
der conditions which are supposed to 
be scentless,, and which Cardinal 
Wiseman would suggest being both 
dangerous and entirely unsuitable. 
Hard as iron ground, with plough- 
furrows as sharp as razors, compel 
hounds to stay in kennel, for packs 
are so reduced that no risks must 
be run of laming any of them. 

After all a mild January is not 
welcome in rural England, for are 
we not told, ‘If January calends be 
summerly gay, it will be winterly 
weather till the calends of May’’? 
And again, “If grass grows in Jant- 
veer, it grows the worse for it all 
the year’. There is an old Yorks 
belief that January 14th (St. Hil- 
ary’s Day), is the coldest of all the 
year; and another that the last 
twelve days of this month rule the 
weather for the whole year. 

There has been some _ pheasant 
shooting, but St. Pheasant is sadly 
neglected these days, so far as care- 
ful attention goes. Since the war 
there has been no rearing, no feed- 
ing with corn and raisins, no body- 
guard of watchers to see him safely 
to roost, and to protect from two— 
and four-legged poachers. There 
have been no big shooting parties at 
the Hall, and no armies of beaters 
to drive the woodlands. The once 
pampered pheasant has had to look 
after himself, and truth to tell he 
has come off second best. The coun- 
tryside has been invaded by the mili- 
tary, and we know that pheasants’ 
eggs were boiled for breakfast by 
many soldier boys. There has also 
been a good deal of poaching; and, 
on some estates where birds rose in 
clouds from well-cared for coverts, 
there are but a few odd brace of 
survivors. Whether things will ever 
again be as they were remains to be 
seen. Given a chance Nature has 
wonderful recuperative powers, but 
many woodlands are felled, and 
many who still have the coverts, will 
be unable to employ gamekeepers 
and watchers, to buy the eggs or g9 
to the expense of rearing as in pre- 
war days. 

Breeding Gun Dogs 

One of the most discussed ques- 
tions at the moment amongst a 
section of dog breeders is, “‘will it 
pay to breed sporting dogs, and part- 


icularly gundogs, after the war (I) 
for buyers in Great Britain (2) for 
the demand we are told there is in 
U. S. A. and Canada’, I have had 
quite a number of letters asking 
this question, and have not found it 
easy to give an answer to those who 
approach the subject from a com- 
mercial standpoint. No one quite 
knows what the future of shooting 
as a sport is to be, or how it is to 
be conducted. If there is to be nat- 
ionalisation of the land; if country 
estate owners are to be taxed out of 
existence, if wages are to be so high 
for gamekeepers, game-watchers and 
so on, then there will be little shoot- 
ing on the lines we knew it before 
the war, and, what is more, there 
will in a few years, be little game 
to shoot. Supposing only some of 
these dynamic changes occur, there 
may be a reversion to old methods, 
and more gun-dogs would, as a 
natural consequence, be required. 

Then another “if’’—If this is the 
case, will those who shoot ‘“‘over the 
dogs’’, (as their grandfathers did), 
be willing, or able, to pay the high 
price good gun-dogs command? Tv 
make breeding such dogs pay they 
must be saleable at a fairly high 
figure, and their value would be en- 
hanced not so much by success of 
antecedents in the show-ring or 
bench, as by success at field trials. 
As yet it is difficult to feel the pulse 
of the future of shooting. 


New Woodlands And Fox Coverts 

There is much discussion at the 
present moment as to whether it will 
be possible to replant or replace 
the fox-coverts fwhich have been 
ploughed up during the war, or ab- 
sorbe in areodromes and military 
sites. Some of the best whin-coverts 
in the north were requisitioned by 
the army and agricultural authori- 


ties, and this will have an obvious 
effect upon sport when the days of 
peace return. In times past land- 
owners have been generous in giving 
land for fox-coverts which perpetu- 
ate their names, and Hunt Commit- 
tees have themselves planted other 
coverts and paid rents for them. lt 
may be that some of the _ richer 
Hunts will again be able to adopt 


Continued on Page Sixteen 














PINK HUNT COATS 
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HUNT LIVERIES 
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ENGLISH MADE breeches 
for immediate wear. Com- 


bining smartness with an un- 
usual degree of comfort 
Also made - to - measure of 
British woolens. Riding 
Coats, hats, boots, and all 
accessories. 


Gy a. 


561 Fifth Avenue New York 


























Brookmeade Farm 


Stallions 
1945 SEASON 





GOOD GOODS 














Brown, 1931 

|\COLIN |\COMMANDO 
NEDDIE | |*PASTORELLA 
| | 
| |BLACK FLAG_______________|*LIGHT BRIGADE 
| |MISPLAY 
| 
| RADIUM |BEND OR 
*BROCATELLE______________- | |TAIA 

| 

|*PIETRA |PIETERMARITZBURG 


Fee $250 
To Guarantee A Live Foal 


|BRIAR-ROOT 





|BLANDFORD. 
SLSR 8... 


STAR BEACON 
Brown, 1939 


ca neaciee inline |SWYNFORD 


|BLANCHE 








UPPERVILLE 





| |MALVA |CHARLES O’MALLEY 
| |WILD ARUM 
| 
| |*WRACK |ROBERT LE DIABLE 
FAIR STAR= | |SAMPHIRE 

| 

|ETOILE FILANTE__________- |FAIR PLAY 

|CHIT CHAT 


Fee $250—Book Full 


Brookmeade Farm Has Excellent Facilities For 
Visiting Mares 


No responsibility for accident or disease 
STANDING AT 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


Phone 38 


VIRGINIA 
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Jockey Club May 
Grant Extension To 
Apprentice Riders 


Action has been almost complet- 
ed that will make it possible for 
the apprentice jockeys of Racing to 
move through the present period of 
suspended racing without losing any 
of the time granted them under the 
apprentice rule. A resolution to this 
affect has been approved informai- 
ly by the stewards of The Jockey 
Club and Ashley T. Cole, new com- 
missioner of the State Racing Com- 
mission, has been aware of the act- 
ion and expressed full approval on 
the part of himself and his fellow 
commissioner, David Dows. 

The resolution, which is expected 
to be passed at the next meeting of 
the stewards of The Jockey Club, 
reads as follows: 

“Because of the present suspen- 
sion of Racing in the United States, 
any apprentice jockey, licensed by 
The Jockey Club, whose occupation. 
as such, has been thereby interrupt- 
ed and who has not ridden in any 
race in any country during the en- 
tire period of such enforced inactt- 
vity in the United States, shall upon 
filing an affidavit to that fact with 
The Jockey Club, receive ar exten- 
sion of his apprenticeship for a cor- 
responding length of time.” 

The rules of Racing grant an ap- 
prentice jockey an allowance of 7 
pounds in all overnight races unti? 
he has ridden twenty winners, than 
an allowance of 5 pounds for one 
year from the date of riding his ffist 
winner, or thereafter for the three 
years immediately following until he 
had ridden a total of 40 winners. 
Thereafter, for one year during his 
apprenticeship, he may claim 3 
pounds when riding for his con.ract 
employer. 

—0 


Brisk Export Market 
For Thoroughbreds Is 
Predicted By Cromwell 


American now a 





Frank Kerr, an 
broker in Bombay, India is the own- 
er of eleven Thoroughbreds in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky but it may be some 
time before he sees them. 


Thomas B. Cromwell, who runs 
the Cromwell Bloodstock Agency 
here, is ready to ship five brood- 


mares, a 3-year-old colt, a pair of 
2-year-olds and three weanlings to 
Bombay if and when a boat is avail- 


able. 
Cromwell looks forward to a brisk 
export market for Thoroughbreds 


when the war is over. “England will 
probably want to get some of those 
good blood-lines back there and 
France and Russia too will be in the 
market. I could be selling horses all 
over the world today.” 

Cromwell agrees that advances in 
aviation will have a stimulating ef- 
fect on the international horse mar- 
ket and also on international sp>rt- 
ing contests. 

An equine ‘‘world series’ and 4 





world champion horse of the year are 
interesting possibilities of the future, 
for anywhere in the world you find 
horses you will find racing. 
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’Gansett Complying 
With Racing Law By 
Applying For Dates 








Because the racing law of Rhode 
Island requires that application for 
racing dates be submitted to the 
Racing Administrator on or before 
February 15th of each year, Judge 
James E. Dooley, President of Narra- 
gansett Racing Association, Inc., on 
February 14 formally submitted his 
Association’s annual application for 
racing dates. The customary two 
meetings were applied for and dates 
were specified as follows: 

Spring—April 11-May 19. 34 days. 

Autumn—August 27-October 6. 


36 days. 
Judge Dooley strongly emphasized 
that day that Narragansett has 


no intention of attempting to hold a 
before the lifting of the 
current suspension of racing; the 
popular Rhode Island course, in com- 
mon with all other racing organiza- 
has abided and will continue 
to abide by the requests of War 
Mobilization Director, James Byrnes. 
This application was made _ solely 
in order to conform with the racing 
law and to avoid any technical com- 
plication which may subsequently 
arise had not the letter of the racing 
law been carried out. 
— 0 


Herb Claggett Hangs 
Up His Saddle To Do 
His Bit For The War 


Driving a laundry truck isn’t ex- 
actly like driving home a winner on 
the track at Hialeah Race Course, 
but Herb Claggett, Miami jockey, is 
doing just that since the ban on 
racing went into effect. 

Claggett’s laundry route probably 
is more extensive than that of a 
race track, but the little fly-weight 
jockey who worked his way up to 
the top after getting a late start at 
the bottom would still trade on a 
moment’s notice. 

A graduate of Miami Senior High 
School, Claggett is also a_ college 
man, a distinction few jockeys hold. 
He spent a year at the University of 
Florida where he studied law. His 
first experience with horses came 
when he was 20, and that, in racing 
circles, is a “ripe old age.”’ Early in 
July of 1940, after he had finished 
his required three years working 
horses, Herb rode his first race at 
Belair, coming in fifth. On his next 
try, he did a little better by bring- 
ing in his mount in second place. He 
‘broke his maiden,” that is, rode his 
first winner, Aug. 27, at Marlboro, 
and followed it up with two more 
before the day was over. 

Like so many other jockeys and 
members of the racing profession, 
Herb was hit hard by the’ govern- 
ment’s ban on racing. But like those 
same racing men, he accepted it in 
good ‘“‘let’s win the war” spirit, and 
has buckled down to do his share. 

His racing record has been com- 

Continued from Page Ten 
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Fillies For Caracas 
Continued From Page One 





problems with Frannie on our modest Angus and horse raising Rockywold, 
Maryland, over our twelve-party system, told of her urgent need of a Zood 
man to make the trip to Venezuela with the fifteen fillies. Instead of my 
good wife telling Elizabeth right back of our own urgent need of a good 
man, to supplement the help of our lone but willing farm hand of seventy 
winters, she said, ‘‘Why Eddie will love to go.’’ So here I am on my way 
to a country which grows orchids in January, builds box stalls of mahogany, 
and holds Mass early enough on Sundays to leave plenty of time for the 
populace to make the Bull Fights and the Horse Races before the curtain 
rises. 

But we’re still in Maryland with the snow and ice, a man in each truck 
besides the driver and a chill damp cold. We had to be careful of ventilation, 
that the vans didn’t steam up too much from body heat, and yet prevent 
direct drafts from blowing over our fillies. We had till nine the next morn- 
ing to get to Brooklyn but we rolled along like an express train. It was a 
bit disconcerting to a family man to stand there with the top door of the 
side of the truck open and whiz by the little homes with their service Stars, 
lighted candles and other Christmas decorations hanging in their windows, 
with five horses standing beside him, stomping and munching hay. 

We would stop every hour or so at a trucker’s diner, where the drivers 
would have a cup of coffee and another cigar, then off we’d go at a rate 
which seemed like a mile a minute to the next coffee mill—forty or fifty 
miles farther on. I would like to put in a plug right here for Ralph G, 
Smith and his men of Westchester, Pennsylvania. They know their business 
and couldn’t have been more thoughtful of the bad driving and the handling 
of the young horses. At Camden, New Jersey, our horses had settled go 
well that I got up in the cab with the handsome young Irishman who was 
driving my truck. He was twenty and had tried to join the Navy. I noticed 
later that he had a very bad limp. He had had infantile some years before 
but could handle that truck like it might have beer a model T roadster. 

Except for a very heavy trailer hauling a gun carriage, skidding off the 
road and piling up traffic above Aberdeen, our trip to Brooklyn was cold and 
uneventful. We arrived at the appointed terminal around nine A. M., where 
we found the ship nowhere near ready to take our cargo. The dock was a 
madhouse of activity and the excitement of the Christmas Holiday was in 
the air. Stevedores, tractors, cargo, guards were all remonstrating with 
each other. The Pier Manager of the Grace Line, who had taken me on 
board managed to get it across above the din of the deck that the horses 
were to be placed between the decks just aft amidship. We took a look and 
found that the board flooring had not yet been nailed down much less the 
stalls put in place. It would take another twenty-four hours, at least, be- 
fore we could start loading. 

Here we were fifteen horses in Brooklyn with no place to go. 
now been on the trucks for eighteen hours. What would we do with them 
overnight. We were practically told that was our problem and so it was. 
Charlie (Mr. Charles W. Williams) had met us at the pier and so did the 

Veterinary of the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry as well as an Inspec- 
tor. Our papers for the Mallein Test and Identification were in good order. 
The Vet and Inspector were very much interested in these young Thorough- 
breds and proved to be very belpful to me in organizing things like lights, 
ventilation and water on board the ship. 


They had 


Charlie made arrangements for us to use a fine big arena of a Brooklyn 
Riding Academy. We watered our fillies and turned them loose. Such 
freedom and relaxation after being tied in the narrow truck stalls for so 
long was a joy to behold. We spread baled hay around the large ring full 
of peat moss and after a half hour or so of capers, all were placidly munthing 
to their hearts content. We gathered them up in the morning about nine 
and took them back to the dock. The flooring was down by this time but 
not the stalls. After lunch for sure we could load them. 

We started loading around three in the afternoon. Charlie, Preston, 
the Williams’ head groom and the three drivers handled the fillies off the 
trucks, Preston riding in the loading crate with each one while I stayed in 
the hold of the ship between decks to lead her into a stall. The ship’s winch 
would then take Preston and the empty crate back to the dock for another 
filly. 

The stalls were seven and one half feet high, eight feet long and forty- 
six inches wide. The sides and front were solid boards up to three and one 
half feet and in the back were removable boards to lead and back a horse 
through. This is the standard stall in vogue for trans-oceanic travel. So 
designed that a horse can’t lie down, only to break a leg trying to get up 
with the lurching of the ship. 

Eleven of my fifteen fillies were unbroken and unfortunately, the few 
friends that I have know all about horses. They knew that I couldn’t get 
them all in the narrow stalls. If I did get them in I could never get them 
all out. They should be pushed in from behind and they should be pulled 
in with a long rope through the stall. Heaven only knows the ideas and 
lack of assurance I was showered with. (I do the same thing when someone 
else is handling them). 

Only one, a big bay yearling, Corita backed out of her stall with a veng- 
eance before I got her tied. She broke the snap of her tie rope and it took 
me about fifteen minutes to get her and lead her back into the stall. By 
five-thirty each filly was safely ensconced in her tiny stall without a scratch. 

The medicine, blankets and my luggage had been packed in the front 
of the big trailer truck and I decided to ride back in the empty crate with 
Preston after our last horse was stabled to see that it all got aboard safely. 
This was my first and very major mistake. 

It was 5:30 Saturday afternoon. Quitting time was twelve noon. The 
stevedores had been very much put out that I made them keep the winch 
quiet till I put each filly away. The boss stevedore had prodded me impat- 
iently every few seconds while I fussed over Corita. The instant the door 
of that loading crate closed on Preston and me, I knew we were in for it. 
We came up out of the hold with the steam wide open—the boom came over 

Continued on page Seventeen 
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Herb Claggett 


Continued on Page Eleven 
pared to Paul Revere’s famous rid- 
ing. Claggett was the leading rider 
of the long Suffolk Downs summer 
meeting in 1944, and definitely earn- 
ed the title of the “hottest rider” on 
New England’s major tracks. 

This isn’t the first time Herb has 
peen hit by tracks closing down. He 
had been married only two days in 
1943 when Tropical Park here clos- 
ed because of the gas shortage and 
pan on pleasure driving. That was, 
Herb declared, ‘“‘some wedding pre- 
sent.” 

When this blow was dealt the new 
pridegroom, he seriously considered 
turning to the electrical field in 
which his father and father-in-law 
were engaged. But the fascination 
for fleet horseflesh was too much 
for him and he went to New Orleans 
apd then to Narragansett Park in 
Rhode Island. It was there that he 
formed a partnership with Gene 
Fisher, his agent, and it was Fisher 
who helped him get back into the 
winner’s circle. 

But for now, and until Uncle Sam 
lets the silks fly again, Jockey Clag- 
gett will keep right on doing his biv 
for the war. 
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Book Review 


By Louis A. Nelson 

“Kilgour’s Mare’—by Henry 
Lamond; published in 1943 by Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co. 

A well written story of the horse 
activities of an Australian horse 
breeding farm or Station as they 
are called “down under.” 

Outside of the incidents occurring 
on the local race course near the 
Station, probably the most vivid 
action of the entire book takes place 
when two stallions battle to the end 
for supremacy. 

The author’s description of the 
ferocious encounter is so detailed 
and realistic, that it is difficult to 
find a parallel in any book on the 
horse. 

Of particular interest to the stud- 
ent of breeding, are the 
used by Australian horsemen in 
breeding operations and farm man- 
agement. No pampering of _ stock 
here, but the rough and_ ready 
methods that are highly reminis- 
cent of the old west wherein the 
breeding stock are outdoors’ the 
year around and only brought in for 
breaking and training. 

Our old western practice of let- 
ting a selected stallion run with 30 
or 40 picked mares also seems to be 
the standard procedure—at least in 


a 
See 


Woodland Farm 


Red Bank, New Jersey 
KNAVE HIGH 


Ches., 1934 
JACK HIGH—ALICE FOSTER, 
by *PATAUD 


Has had 8 winners out of 11 starters. 
Among these the stake winners Pique, 
Royal Flush and the winners Susan’s 
_ Exposed Card, Mighty Master, 


/ Fee—$250 and Return 


OPERA HAT 


Bay, 1935 
COCKED HAT—UPTURN, by UPSET 
First of his get now yearlings. 
Fee—$100 and Return 




















All mares to be accompanied by 
Veterinarian’s certificate stating they 
ta from infection. No responsi- 


accepted for accident or disease. 


EDWARD FEAKES, Manager 
Tel. Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 64 








methods . 


the smaller Stations of the interior. 

A slightly different book on the 
horse, ‘‘Kilgour’s Mare” should be a 
useful addition to any horseman’s 
book-shelf. 

“Wild Horse Shorty’’—By Nelson 
C. Nye; published by The MacMil- 
lan Co. in 1944. 

Not just another ‘‘Western’”’ 
a plausible fictional work 
should appeal to most readers. 


but 
that 


The author, a horseman and palo- 
mino breeder himself, has based his 
story on real-life characters of the 
present and as the locale, used his 


own backyard—the great horse 
country of Arizona. 

Readers will instantly welcome 
Mr. Nye’s central character, ‘‘Wild 


Horse Shorty;’’ a simple but lovable 
horseman who is constantly at wits 
end to feed himself and his sixteen 
head of range horses. How “Shorty” 
Manages to accomplish this and 
ultimately set up his own dude 
ranch with the aid of his two cron- 
ies, ‘‘Hellhound’’ and ‘‘McGee’”’ pro- 
vide the most interesting features 
of Mr. Nye’s book. 

Most horsemen will recognize in 
the persons ‘Wild Horse Shorty’’, 
“Hellhound” and ‘‘McGee’’, a living 
counterpart in their own vicinities. 
“Hellhound” is the old-fashioned 
type of horseman who has a univer- 
sal cure for all equine ailments—a 
kerosene-soaked corncob’- rubbed 
briskly over the base of the tail. 
‘““McGee” on the other hand is the 
foot specialist. He avows that rasp- 
ing the hoofs will entail a certain 
cure. 


Full of earthy humor, a _ plot, 
romance and lots of horses, ‘Wild 
Horse Shorty’? measures up to a 


pleasant evening’s reading. 
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Irish Horse Notes 


Continued from Page Five 





real enjoyment, and though his 
knees are shaking and his arms are 
tired, he will gurgle with sporting 
enthusiasm. 

This is the time when a follower 
of the,foxhounds feels like hugging 
his horse as if he were a pet dog-the 
time when he looks at his mount ad- 
miringly, pats his neck and says, 
‘Boy! Ol Boy! What a horse! What 
a hunt!” 

The steaming horse in return 
champs the bit, snorts and nudges 
his rider as much as to say, “I am 
glad you enjoyed it. Come on! When 
do we eat?” 

This is the one moment in a 
huntman’s life when the sordid 
thoughts of war and_ devastation 
vanish into thin air. He has com- 
muned with nature. His mind is re- 
laxed, and he is at peace with all 
mankind. He has reached out and 


touched the hand of the Creator. 
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Horse Patrol Guards 
Plant In Canada 





Plant security, an important al- 
though often overlooked factor tn 
aircraft production, has a new twist 
in Canada at Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., 
Cartierville, where a horse patrol 
has been established. 

Mounted guards patrol the run- 
ways and boundaries of the airport 
as well as the surroundings of the 
buildings and adjacent parking 
spaces for aircraft and automobiles. 
Horses have been specially trained 
to ignore roaring airplane engines, 
propellers and milling crowds of 
workers entering and leaving the 


area. 

Heavy Snowfall Factor—The sys- 
tem was started primarily because 
of the large acreage which the land 
field covers and the difficulty, parti- 
cularly during heavy snowfalls, of 
carrying out constant control of the 
enclosure fences, an inspection im- 
possible in a motor vehicle and ex- 
tremely difficult for ‘foot patrols 
during winter. (Aviation News). 
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Race Street 
Race Street in Philadelphia was 
one of America’s earliest race cours- 
es. It was originally intended to be 
called Sassafras Street but even after 








FOR SALE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BULL CALF 
Outstanding individual, calved 
August 26, 1944. Sired by 
Ravenswood Pride Eric The 
Seventeenth. Half brother to 
the $25,000 Ravenswood Pride 
Eric, sold by Col. Peirce. Dam 
is Dutchess Violet. Reasonably 

priced. 


Ewart Johnston 


Clay Hill 


Boyce, Va. Phone 14-J. 





racing on a public thoroughfare was 
banned in 1726 Philadelphians con- 
tinued to refer to it as Race Street 
and the City Fathers had to make it 
official. 











BLANKETS 
BRIDLES 
SHEETS 
HALTERS 


We are unable to accept new orders 
at present for our 


Modern Improved 
Hunting Saddle 


because of shortages of essential mater- 
ials with many orders on hand to be 
filled as production of war equipment 
for our Armed services will permit. 


Stable Supplies 
Lexol 


Your Tack Deserves Good Care 
These Days. 


Our 150th Year Making 
Saddlery, Etc. 
THE SMITH-WORTHINGTON 


SADDLERY COMPANY 
Hartford Conn. 


























FIGHTING CHANCE_.... = 
Ch. m., 1929 | 
Guesswork 


TOR J. E. 


trained and raced. 
PASTEURIZED. 


Flying Heels 
| 


FLYING BLAZE_-____ | 
Br. m., 1937 


FLYING BLAZE is 
BLAZE and FLUSH. 
Out of a fine *TEDDY mare. 


ed twice then died. 


highly tried. 


ete. 


racing age. 


The mares are grand types, 
good mothers. 


DEVON, PA. 








Well-Bred Broodmares 
FOR SALE 


Bred to PASTEURIZED and due to foal this Spring 


Mares have been nominated in The Futurity and Matron Stakes 
1947 (Westchester Racing Association); The Pimlico Futurity and 
Marguerite 1947 (Maryland Jockey Club) ; 
National Stallion Stakes (Westchester Racing Association). 


FIGHTING CHANCE 


Le a |: Hastings 
pesaieell *Fairy Gold 
DRAG *Rock Sand 
*Merry Token 
*Star Sheet... Isinglass 
accann - Astrology 
iMiss Granville_______ Yankee 
Fatty 


Sister to DEAD RECKONING, dam of the Stakes winner DIREC- 


Half sister to the Stakes winners Gamble, Dicing (Pocahontas 
Handicap, ete.), Cross Work, Yankee Doodle, Army and Navy, ete. 
Produce: FIGHTING CHANCE 
*QUATRE BRAS, 3-year-old winner last year; of CHANCIZED by 
PASTEURIZED, 2-year-old winner last year, her only foals to be 
She also has an outstanding yearling colt by 


FLYING BLAZE 


foals also eligible to 


is dam of CHANCE BRAS by 








|Flying Ebony____..__ The Finn 

Prince Mary 
|Heeltaps Ultimus 

Queen of the Water 
ne ED -./ Ajax 
| Rondeau 
|Sapience Gorgos 

Sapientia 


A Winner 
half-sister 


Bred by The Aga Kahn, 

Produce: FLYING BLAZE, first foal, 2-years old last year, start- 
She had worked a quarter in :22 and a half in 

:46 out of the gate and looked to be a filly of the highest class. 

has a 2-year-old colt by PASTEURIZED in Florida that has been 

We have her yearling colt. 


BRIARLUBE 


on |Amphion 
eg | Rae Sierra 

|*Sweet Briar_._._______ |St. Frusquin 

BRIARLUBE................... | Presentation 
Bay m., 1932 |Broomstick...._________ [Ben Brush 

PE citicitnccniicionnitisiints |*Elf 

|Sand Pocket___._______. *Rock Sand 

Pocketpiece 
A Winner 


Half-sister to the winners Copperfield, Meeting Place, Trylubia, 


Produce: BRIARLUBE has had two foals 


are in excellent condition and are 


FULL FAMILY HISTORIES ON REQUEST 


Dr. Charles F. Henry 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 


to the winners SUNCIRCLE 


She 
A corker. 


that did not live to 
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Mating Foxes And Savage Horses 





By Samuel J. Henry 





In mid-January, when the icy 
breath of winter blows in freezing 
gales, the hot surges of love and 
mating begin to assail certain spec- 
ies of wild life. 

Dog foxes, that have lived ana 
hunted alone since last summer, 
start out to seek the company of 
the opposite sex and what you might 
describe as a new beginning nicks 
the eternal recurrence of Nature’s 
cycle. 

Now you take Big Six, fox char- 
acter among the reds of the Potomac 
Valley. Quartering his home domain 
up around the foot hill, where the 
Potomac River courses its winding 
way from the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Big Six, after drawing blank in an 
all night search for a mate, presses 
southward under a half moon whose 
brilliance fails to diminish the gor- 
geous, diamond-like quality of the 
planet Venus. 

The wind is blowing straight into 
the fox’s mask and with all his 
senses on the alert he is both suspi- 
cious and hopeful of every sound, 
movement or scent that he encoun- 
ters. After crossing the Quince Or- 
chard—Seneca Pike, the fox pauses 
on a hilltop in the vicinity of Muddy 
Branch and surveys the scene at 
sunrise. 

To the west, across the Potomac, 
lay the snowclad grazing lands of 
Loudoun County, Virginia, and to 
the southeast extend the good gal- 
loping country of the Potomac Hunt 
in Maryland, where the Counselmans 
and Semmes, Horgans, Dunlaps, Mc- 
Conihes and Plummers, Hagners, 
Morans, Hansons and Carricos, La 
Mottes and other fox hunting fami- 
lies live in baronial fashion. 

From everything that Big Six 
can envision, however, the prospects, 
so far as his purposes are concern- 
ed, are just about as blank as the 
Sugar Loaf terrain some fifteen 
miles away. 

But Big Six now 
country, where hounds have no 
trouble at all in getting into an 
argument with their ancient foe, and 
shortly there comes to Big Six’s sen- 
sitive nose a faint answer to his 
passionate longings. 

Straight ahead Big Six moves 
and as he leaps from an icecapped 
boulder he almost lands on a red 
bitch fox who coyly remains motion- 
less and awaits his approach. 

Big Six steps proudly, in his eyes 
is a lover’s eagerness, handsome he 
appears with his lean, drawn flanks 
and fluffy brush. He whimpers 
softly and the vixen moves a step 
nearer, still shy and tentative in her 
actions; she lays her ears back, not 
in anger, but in sheer nervousness. 

Then their nostrils touch and the 
lady throws herself flat on her 
stomach in the snow, next’ she 
springs to her feet and races in cir- 


is really in fox 


cles around Big Six. 

After an hour or so of this play- 
fulness and sundry other exhibitfons 
of the foibles of the feminine, with 
the dog fox following her eagerly, 
the vixen comes to him and stands 
by his side. Then Big Six and his gal 
trot away, soon to mate and later to 
dig the nursery den. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
Should old acquaintance be for- 


got? Remember these hilarious 
lines by Whyte Melville: 
Drink, puppy drink; let every 


puppy drink, 

That is old enough to lap and to 
swallow. 

May he grow into a hound, so 
the pottle round, 

And gaily we’ll who-whoop and we'll 
holloa. 


pass 


The Virtues Of Inconsistency 

Once upon a time there was a man 
who divided his leisure hours into 
two parts; in the one half he hack- 
ed about the countryside on an old 
slow-poke of a flea-bitten grey mare, 
taking notes on the beauties of 
nature, fascinated with worm-eaten 
snake fences, and decrepit orchards 
going into decay, observing small 
mammals, like rabbits, foxes, skunks 
and weasels. and birds such as the 
crow, catbird, buzzard, hawk, swal- 
low and quail. 

He was successful in posing as a 
conservationist and a lover of the 
wild, and enjoyed writing sketches 
on all and sundry the _ foregoing 
beauties of outdoor life. 

The other half of the man’s spare 
time he was an out and out pagan 
and thought only of fox hunting and 
cock fights and race courses, the 
tepid conservationist being comple- 
tely obliterated by contradictory 
action, such as piloting a bold jump- 
ing blood horse across country and 
breaking foxes with a pack of 
hounds; in pitting snake-eyed game 
cocks who fought to the death; in 
the excessively material pastime of 
wagering on race horses. 

Taken all in all the man was rea- 
sonably contented, because he avoid- 
ed the catastrophe of telling either 
half about the other. 


Savage Horses 

Browsing through one of Ernest 
Lewis’ books, “The High Mettled 
Racer,” Lewis having been a young 
and sporting English author whose 
real name was Ernest Vesey, I came 
across an incident which is rare 
enough to quote: 

“T once saw a horse go savage on 
the heath,” says Lewis (now dead). 
“He was one of a string that was 
being cantered on a race course and 
after going about a hundred yards 
he whipped out to the left and threw 
his boy off. He cantered on for a 

















Season of 1945 
Imp. RIVAL II 











hands, weight 1,420 lbs. 
Nominal U. S. Remount fee. 


FOREST T. TAYLOR 





Bay, 1937 
|*Teddy. a 
*Aethelstan | |Rondeau 
i \Dedicace !Val Suzon 
|Disadvantage 
| ee Cree -—|Hurry On 
EEE |Bellavista 
Lady Shi |Bridge of Eran 
|Shimmer 


*RIVAL II is an exceptionally well-boned horse. 


Excellent accommodations for mares. 
Not responsible for accident or disease. 
STANDING AT 


CHERRY HILL FARM 


P. O. Box 93 


Stands 16.1% 


STAUNTON, VA. 





little way loose and then suddenly 
dropped to his knees, exactly as 
though he had broken a foreleg. But 
there was nothing whatever the mat- 
ter with him, except temper. 

“Immediately after going on to 
his knees he began to savage the 
ground with his teeth and to tear up 
the turf. 

“After a minute or so he got up, 
went along a few yards and then 
dropped on to his knees again. Such 
was his rage that he was soon drip- 
ping with sweat and, though it was 
a mild spring day, he was soon sur- 
rounded by a cloud of steam, as 
horses are sometimes after a fast 
gallop on a frosty morning. 

“There were several strings of 
horses about and a few men on foot, 
but he paid no attention to anyone, 
simply continuing to vent his wrath 
on the unresisting ground. 

“When, however, the boy went up 
to try to catch him, he let him come 
almost up to him and then, jumping 
up, reared and struck. When the boy 
dodged back clear, he once more 
dropped down and went on savaging 
the turf. It was quite half an hour 
before he let anyone get hold of him 
and lead him away.” 

Foughten Field’s Fury 


Here is another episode by the 
same author: 
Foughten Field’s rider, a boy 


named Abbotts, holding the near rein 
with his left hand, tried to put on 


the sheet and surcingle with his 
right. It was a bit windy and it Was 
some time before he could get then 
on. Foughten Field, always incling 
to be irritable, was hot after his ga). 
lop and resented Abbotts’ tighte, 
ing the surcingle. The horse lag 
out and Abbotts checked him 
the rein sharply. Suddenly Fought 
Field reared up, knocked the 
down andd kneeling on him ¥ 
tearing his clothes off his body, bs 
“Another boy rushed to his 
and struck the horse with a wh 
For a moment Foughten Field 
no attention, but continued to ; 
at the unresisting Abbotts, then g 
denly leaving him he knocked | 
other boy down and galloped acr 
the heath.” $ 
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CARRIAGES ‘vax 


Including Buggies, Surreys, 

Victorias, Broughams, etc, 

SINGLE & DOUBLE HABNESS 

New and Used 

See Us Before Buying Elsewhere | 
Write for free Catalog. 

Phone Atwater { 

427 East seth 

J. WAINESS 77 East : 


OVER 
100 MODELS 
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ELLERSLIE 


Season of 1945 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


STALLION 









winners from his third crop are now racing. 
$42,650 in first monies only. He is the 
, beating Broadcloth and others; 
Tentee, winner Pimlico Nursery Stakes. 


FEE—$250 


Chop 
$25,000 added Empire City Handicap, placed in Ardsley Handicap, Classic Stakes and | 


|*Sir Galahad Ill | Cap 
| ea ree | | ° 
FLARES ! ! — 
Te ee oe | Marguerite 
Bay, 1933 | | 
| *Wrack j 
eR eee | | 
| 
|*Flambette 


LARES was a winner of the Newmarket Stakes, Ormonde Plate, Burwell Stak 
Penne of Wales’ Stakes, Dullingham Stakes, Lowther Stakes, Champion Stakes, and 
Ascot Gold Cup, also placing in other of England’s best stakes rac | 

His first crop produced 12 winners and his second crop, 9 winners. 


Two-year-0ld | 
1944, his progeny an | 
944 Blue Grass 


To November 1, 
sire of Skytracer, winner 1 
Chop, winner Endurance Handleap, 


Other winners have placed in stakes. 





RETURN 








TINTAGEL..... | 


Bay, 1933 | 






| 
|Plucky Liege 






|Friar Rock 
| 





first crop produced 13 starters, of which 11 


sons, and the good winners Amble Tint 
Darby Doc, ete. 
starters and 3 have placed. 
first three crops won as 2-year-olds. 
Talmadge and Freddie’s Pal, 


More than 50 


FEE—$250 


,TINTAGEL was the leading 2-year-old of his year, winner Belmont 7 
TL. 


Tinted Chick, Tell Me More, White Sea, and Eric Knight. 

crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, he has 14 winners, including which have won in three 
or i 

His third crop, now 3-year-olds, has produced 7 


To date he has six 2-year-old winners, in 
(four races each), 
1944, his progeny have won $50,940 in first monies only. 





| 
|*Affection 
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Return is for one year if mare does not prove in foal. 
claimed by December 1, 1945. 


No responsibility is accepted for accidents or disease 
Address 


A. B. HANCOCK 
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SPORTSMAN AND PUBLISHER 


(Photo Courtesy M. 1. Frost) 


Taw % 
. ? 


+ asians Sy Nout as x ae eee oe ae Se 


Captain James G. Stahlman, U. S. N. R., member Nashville Board of Park Commissions and the Iroquois Memorial Steeplechase 
Association. Capt. Stahlman is also publisher of the Nashville, Tennessee Banner. He is victured here mounted on BOZO. 


PART OF WINNING TEAM 


Ys, * [a ay ’ ue ‘ 
Wiaret Ve eae cus 


y Last September a team of greys belonging to Mrs. J. A. Wigmore of Old Westbury, Long Island, won the hunt team at the Helping 
a _— horse show. The three are finished hunters, all 16 hands and weigh akout 1,150 to 1,200 pounds. Shown above are two of them, 
a ) SASS-BOX and ANGEL. The other grey was IMP. 
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One big problem in medern warfare is communications. Horse 
cavalry is varticularly suited for use in the communication field. 
Mounted messengers can travel over almost any type of terrain and 
under any sort of weather conditions, and transportation of radio 
equipment by horse is feasible. Here two radio equipped mounted 
messengers are ready to take off across the snow-covered fields. 


Weather doesn’t stop the horse cavalry. In this picture a pat 
moves forward in icy going. 
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Here’s a typical squad “bivouac” for the night in the training program at the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
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Another meet day dawned Janu- 
ary 30 with every indication of too 
much snow and ice for the good of 
horses and hounds. At 11:00 a. m. I 
called the Master to check last minu- 
te plans, and learned the hunt was 
off. However he suggested the Hunts- 


man and I take hounds out for a 


short airing. 

Arriving at Ray 
Maryland estate about 1:00 p. m. I 
found the last caulk-headed nail be- 
ing driven in a new set of shoes on 
my stout friend Ivan The Terrible, 
so rode off to the kennels with a 
good understanding. 

The twenty-five minute hack to 
the kennels proved that the morning 
sun had done better work than we 
expected, and the footing was not at 
all bad, although there were patches 
of snow and soft ice. 

We chose 14 couple to take out, 
including one couple of new hounds 
recently sent over by the Master. 
The bad weather had prevented our 
seeing these hounds work before, 
put they looked as good as the other 
two couple added to the pack by 
the Master, and if so should help 
show some sport when given a 
chance. 

The sun was now out bright with 
a sharp breeze alternating with dead 
calm. Having found the footing rea- 
sonable, the Huntsman and I decid- 
ed to “air’’ the pack in the big cover 
southwest of the kennels. 

After a bit Liefhanger sounded off 
and Active honored him. There en- 
sued a confused series of runs, as 
sometimes happened in these woods 
when several foxes have been about. 
At the end of fifty minutes the pack 
was split three ways but all still 
within hearing. 

Some new voices could be heard 
and were shortly identified as Peggy 
and Hanna, two of the new _ ones 
brought over by the Master, and lost 


Norton’s fine 


were right up front. Then two lines 


were either lost or their owners den- 
ned, while the third pack could still 
be heard off southwest. 

In the meantime we had noticed 
flecks of blood on several snow pat- 
ches so concluded ice must be cut- 
ting hounds feet. This caused us to 
start picking up hounds. A check up 
soon revealed that the cause of the 
gore was not feet but a slash in old 
Dan’s ribs, which upon inspection 
was found not to be very serious. 
Origin undeterminable. 

About that time we heard the far 
off hounds in good ery, and having 
collected about seven couple we 
headed south along the pipeline 


clearing to get the hounds all to- 
gether. As we waded through the icy 
waters of Watts Branch old Dan’s 
blood congealed plenty and we had 
no further worry on that score. 
Moving West along River Road, 
hounds were soon heard working off 
south toward the old Baltimore and 
Ohio barge canal which parallels the 
Potomac River. At the fork of Watts 
and we turned 
hounds with us loose, and quickly all 
fourteen couple were in full cry be- 
hind a westbound pilot going strong. 


Sandy branches 


This fox worked westward, zigzag- 
ging between the river and River 


Road, which are about a mile apart. 
With the sun out again, and snow 
scenting was spotty and we 
good nose work. With 
Bugle and Bagpipe in the 
lead the hounds drove out of the 
woods onto Drew Pearsons’ winter 
wheat field closely enough together 
so you could have thrown one of Paul 
Bunyan’s blankets over them. Scent 
failed halfway across, but soon Racer 
and Badger had the line again down 
by the canal and were still going 
west, the huntsman and I staying on 


melting, 
saw some 


Manton, 


the road. 

All this time one old 
hound Melody, raised as a house pet 
and recently left at the kennels to 
get her bearings, was hanging close 
to the two of us, not yet being able 
to decide what the racket was all 
about. Moral—-don’t make a house 
pet of a foxhound if you want them 
to start hunting early. 

Keeping on the road 
Jeffress’ High-Ho Farm, and turned 
down Drew’s lane to the canal. 
Standing on the buff above the river 
we finally viewed our sporting red 
fox really legging it up the towpath 
with the pack pooming a few hun- 
dred yards behind, still going west. 
He turned in dense cover now and all 
we could do was get down in a hollow 
out of the wind and listen. 

The music faded out and then 
abruptly came down wind to us in a 
volume which said they were really 
caulking him and still going away. 
With the sun dropping near the hori- 
zon, the first chill evening breezes 
starting to stir, we came up with the 
hounds just as their voices faded 
away and the ne wden dog took over 
to announce the trail’s end.—Major 
Max Goodwin. 


our year 


we passed 





CAMARGO HUNT 
Spooky Hollow Road, 
Montgomery, Ohio. 

(P. O. R. F. D., 10, Box 255, 
Cincinnati, 27, Ohio). 
Established 1925. 

Recognized 1928. 





February Fixtures 
Saturday, Feb. 24 1:30 P. M. 
Camargo Stables 
Tuesday, Feb. 27 
Kennels 
Leonard §S. Smith, Jr., and O. 
Degray Vanderbilt, Jr. Joint Masters. 


2:00 P. M. The 





Banking Directory 











THE FAUQUIER NATIONAL BANK 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $375,000.00 


Warrenton, Va. 
Branch at The Plains 


Telephones 83 and 84 
Telephone Plains 88 




















MONEY-= All you need to loan on 


Farm Mortgages and other Real Estate Loans 


THE LOUDOUN NATIONAL BANK 
LEESBURG, VA. 

















Guest Book 
Over 1,323,000 people, from all 
over the world have visited Man 


O’War at the Jeffords-Riddle Far- 
away Farms in the heart of the Blue 
Grass country. This is shown by the 
guest book which Big Red’s groom, 
Will Harbut proudly keeps, and he is 
quick to point out that ‘“‘sometimes 
one man signs for a party and nowa- 
days when bus-loads of soldiers visit, 
they don’t have time to sign the 
book.’ There are 63 of these big 
ledgers, each with 500 pages and 42 
signatures to the page. 











Hosiery Repairing 
Glove Repairing 
Glove Cleaning 
Re-weaving 
In-weaving 
Southern Stelos Co. 
618-12th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























HUNTER DIRECTORY 





CALIFORNIA 


BARBARA WORTH STABLES 
Winning Hunters and Jumpers 
Working Hunters and Prospects 
Available at all times 
Mk. & MRS. CHAS. ZIMMERMAN 
Sacramento, Calif. 








CONNECTICUT 


JOE HALE’S IRISH HUNTERS 
“They have no equal” 
Stanwich Rd., Greenwich 
Tel. Greenwich 4448-W 








ILLINOIS 


STANLEY LUKE FARM 
Established in 1923 
Hunters, Jumpers and Show Horses 
Horses taken to board, train and 
show 
La Grange. Illinois 
La Grange 1720-Y-2 








NEW YORK 


E. C. BOWDEN 
South Millbrook, N. Y. 
Good Sound Hunters and Hacks 
Always On Hand 
Tel: Millbrook 81 





DOUGLASTON MANOR FARM 
Pulaski, N. Y. 
Green and Made Hunters 
Chas. S. Goode, Mgr. 
Tel. Pulaski 944-F-4 





KINWOLD STABLES 
Offers For Sale 
Young Show and Working. Hunters 
Bates Davidson, Manager 
Hillcrest Road Elmira, N. Y. 
Telephone Elmira 2-13438 





FRANK SNYDER STABLES 
Green and Made Hunters 
Show Horses and Prospects 
Avon, N. Y. 





TWIN LAKES STUD FARM 
Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 
DEMONSTRATION 
by Display out of Cherry Court, 
by Black Jester (Eng.) 
$50 stud fee or contract 
Tel: Katonah 167 





J. VASS AND C. GARIZONE 
Hunters and Jumpers for Sale 
2426 South Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 
Tele: Syracuse 4-9371 








NORTH CAROLINA 


MILE-AWAY STABLES 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss 
Made - Green - Qualified Hunters 
Boarding and 
Winter Southern Pines, N. ©. 
Summer Roaring Gap, N. C. 


J. ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
: Tryon, N. C. 
Horses schooled, hunted and shown 








Always on hand a few good hunters 


¥RED B. WILMSHURST 
SOUTHDOWN FARM 
(Fit and Ready) 
Hunters and Show Horses for Sale 
Horses taken to train, board and show 
Laurinburg, N. C. Telephone 2408 








PENNSYLVANIA 


E. C. BOTHWELL 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Out of Registered Cleveland Bay 
Mares 
P. O. Box 288 Greensburg, Pa. 
Tel. Greensburg 3712 








SYDNEY GLASS 

Young Hunters and Show 
R. D. 4, West Chester, Pa. 
Phone: West Chester 2716 








VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
Hunters, Timber, Brush and Show 
Prospects 
All Ages 





Berryville Virginia 





“BOXWOOD” 
Middleburg, Va. 
Thoroughbred Horses 
Seasoned and Green Hunters 
Show Ring Winners and Pruspects 
Mrs. C. M. Greer, Jr. - Telephone 81 





MY STABLE NOW OPEN 
Both Field and Show Ring Hunters 
For Sale 
Have suitable men to board, school 
and show hunters 
MANLEY W. CARTER Orange, Va. 





FARNLEY FARM 
MR. & MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Heavy Wt. Hunters 
Reg. Anglo-Cleveland 
Heavy Wt. Hunter Prospects 
Dartmoor and Welsh Ponies 
White Post, Va. Tel. Boyce 75-J 


J. NORTH FLETCHER 
WORKING HUNTERS 
SHOW HORSES 
RACING AND SHOW PROSPECTS 
Warrenton, Va. Tel. 45-J-4 


HIGH HOPE FARM 
Young Green Horses 
Racing, Show and Hunter Prospects 
Marie A. Moore, Warrenton, Va. 











LLANGOLLEN FARMS 
Hunters - Jumpers - Show Horses 
Flat and Steeplechase Prospects 
Bred from Famous Whitney Mares 
Upperville, Va. Mrs. M. BE. Whitney 


MEADOW LANE FARM 
™ aye M. Hirsh) 
arm prings, Virginia 
Home of *SAN UTAR 
Choice Lot of Young Thoroughbreds 
and Half-Breds 
Tel. Hot Springs 5-L-1 


HORACE MOFFETT 
Made Hunters, Brush, Timber and 
Show Prospects 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 16-F-22 


SPRINGSBURY FARM 
Mr. and Mrs. George Greenhalgh 











—HORSES— 
The kind you like to ride ourself 
rryville, Va. Phone 47 
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Thoroughbreds 


Continued From Page One 





send money out of the country to 
subscribe to American publications.” 

This was the first time that this 
information had reached me and I 
confess it has seemed enlightening. 

Ever since the war broke out, and 
even before the submarine menace 
had been reduced to a negligible one 
—the situation now said to exist— 
America has been paying Britain 
tremendous amounts of money for 
newspapers, magazines and books. 

Among these have been great num- 
bers devoted to the Thoroughbred— 
that is to say, racing, breeding, turf 
history, etc., etc. 

Only the other day a friend inter- 
ested in such items told me that his 
English bookseller, from whom he 
had been obtaining numerous works, 
informed him that the market there 
had been almost skinned of such ma- 


terial. The demand for it from 
America was so keen that it was be- 
coming hard to supply—in fact, 


could not be in many cases. 

During the first year or so of the 
war, as is well known, many of the 
stocks of the London and other deal- 
ers were destroyed in the Nazi air 
raids. 

About this time, also, the British 
Thoroughbred market became de- 
pressed to a very low ebb. 

One of the consequences was the 
flooding of the American market 
with English books that had been 
hurried over here, on the one hand to 
anticipate their destruction by the 
Nazis; and, on the other, to “cash 
them” as fast as possible before 
matters became perhaps worse still. 

At that interval—about four years 
ago—dropping into a _ well-known 
book shop one day, and pausing in 
its “corner” devoted to rare books 
and first editions, I discovered that 
the tables and shelves were running 
over with stock just in from Eng- 
land—a placard announced _ that 
many very desirable items had just 
been put on sale, at pleasing prices. 

Looking over the display, it prov- 
ed to be of books that ordinarily 
would have been difficult to pick up 
in London itself, most of them choice 
copies elegantly bound. 

Among these were a number of 
books upon the turf. And, in espec- 
ial, there were no less than six copies 
of a work, dating back several gen- 
erations and now extremely scarce. 
Each was in immaculate »ondition 
and beautifully bound in full levant. 

Not only that—the price was just 
about half what normally one would 
have been asked for such a treasvre. 

This condition lasted for about a 
year, during which I saw other 
chances to pick up very desirable 
things at very moderate prices. But, 
as might be surmised, these bargains 
were very promptly disposed of; 
prices then began to rise rapidly and 
nowadays, I am informed, nothing of 
the sort is obtainable except at very 
high rates and then with difficulty. 

It is also true that American sub- 
scribers to British magazines and 
newspapers, turf and otherwise, are 
every year sending large sums across 
to their publishers in London and 
elsewhere, and receiving them regu- 
larly. It is seldom an issue fails to 
come to hand. 

Yet—the British government will 
not allow a resident of that country 
to send any money to America to 
subscribe for our turf journals. 

If such things can be, under pres- 
ent conditions, when America is pro- 
viding, under Lend-Lease, billions 


Great Britain Notes 
Continued from Page Nine 


this course, but there will be many 
countries in which the shortage of 
finance will make this impossible. 1 
am in full agreement with Mr. W. 
E. Barker who writes thus of plant- 
ing woodlands: 


“The contribution which our es- 
tate woodlands have made to the 
war effort cannot be exaggerated; it 
justified their maintainance and 
conservative development. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that although 
woodlands perse are not taxed with 
undue severity, the financial posr- 
tion of a private estate is, owing to 
taxation, so precarious that the es- 
sential assurance of continuity is al- 
together lacking; capital is not 
available for the development and 
extension of the area ynder woou- 
land; an insufficient amount of lab- 
our is often employed; and the own~ 
er knowing that at his death the 
estate May have to be broken up and 
the timber felled, has less incentive 
to plan for the future, although he 
may well continue to do so from a 
sense of duty. There have been wood- 
land owners who through indolence 
or ignorance have neglected their 
property, and on many estates there 
has peen a lamentable dearth of qua- 
lified foresters and of the means ot 
training them. Further the inter- 
ests, to some extent competing, of 
shooting and amenity need careful 
balancing if they are not to damage 
those of pure forestry, and this has 
not always been the case. Such is 
the general background against 
which the Commissioners have put 
forward their main proposal that 
“woodland which is—required for 
timber production should be dedica- 
ted to that specific purpose, and 
that woodland owners who so dedi- 
cate their land and also provide ade- 
quate assurances for subsequent 
good management should _ receive 
State assistance.” 





upon billions of dollars worth of 
every conceivable sort of supplies, 
munitions, etc., etc., to England, for 
which, it is pretty well understood, 
no payment is being exacted—nor, in 
all probability, will any ever be made 
—it casts a beam of light upon a 
subject that is perturbing many 
American horsemen. 


I refer to those who are still wor- 
rying about the repeal of the “Jersey 
Act”. 


For, if such an attitude can be 
taken by the British in such a mat- 
ter as that above, what earthly rea- 
son can lead one to suppose for a 
moment that the Jersey Act will be 
repealed? 


This ill-famed Act was simply a 
measure of international buccaneer- 
ing, camouflaged under a Pharisaical 
propaganda about ‘purity of blood’, 
which was invented to kill the 
American export trade in Thorough- 
breds; and was, moreover, perpetrat- 
ed in time of peace and under no 
stress of urgent and irresistible com- 
pulsion. 


If, therefore, under existing condi- 
tions, England will not even allow 
its citizens to send money out of the 
country to subscribe to American 
turf journals, can you not pretty 
easily conceive what she will do 
when, once the war is over, she sets 
about building up her own export 
trade? 
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Timber Racing 
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race lives in my memory as Clear to- 
day as when I saw it’ twenty-five 
years ago. 

Every devotee of hunr racing has 
in his memory just such clean cut 
memories of timber races that he 
has seen and all of these timber en 
thusiasts are awaiting the end of 
the war and hoping, and to the best 
of their ability demanding that tim- 
ber races again be put on the hunt 
club racing cards. 

Those persons who have attended 
hunt club racing for many _ years 
will remember the ups and downs 
of timber racing. They will remem- 
ber that ten twelve years ago, 
many were of the opinion that tim- 
ber racing was doomed. But, the 
sport revived and [ believe that tim- 
ber better condition 
prior to the war than it had been 
for many years. AS a publicity man 
for all the meetings in the Philadel- 
phia district, I naturally followed 
the timber horses yery closely. I 
have a list of no less than 65 timber 
horses that were in training in 1942. 
Of these, I would think from what 
I know that at least twenty per cent 
are now too old for racing. 


or 


racing wasin 


These include such fine timber 
horses as Coq Bruyere, that great 
son of *Coq Gaulois, owned by John 


Strawbridge, Vice-President of the 
National Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association, Henchman owned by 


William J. Clothier, Captain Ewart 
Johnson’s Seafarin Dan and others. 
Mr. Tuttle’s Blockade and Mrs. 
Gould’s Hold Forth both had to be 
destroyed because of accidents in 
the field. Blockade, the three-time 
winner of the Maryland Hunt Cup, 
a mighty son of Man o’War, would, 
in any case, have been too old and 
Hold Forth also as he was foaled in 
1932. 

However, many fine timber hors- 
es remain if they are put into train- 
ing next year, by which time, it is 
hoped that timber racing wil!l be 
started again. Of these, Edward M 
Cheston’s Cop Noir, John Straw- 


bridge’s Bungtown, both by *Coq 
Gaulois and the Rokeby  Stable’s 
Rustic Romance appear the best, 


though all, foaled‘in 1934, have but 
a year or two more of real racing. 

On the other hand, many of the 
above 65 on my list were from the 
timber racing standpoint, young 
horses from 5 to 7 years old in 1942 
and out of these a few great timber 
horses are sure to be developed. A 
few of the timber horses that ran 
in 1942 that seemed to me to show 
promise were B. Frank Mechling’s 
Abbeylara, Henry L. Straus’ Last 


Appeal, Raymond Guest’s Tiger 
Lane, Mrs. John M. _ Franklin’s 
Charge Account, John EE. Hughes’ 


Field Glass, R. K. Mellon’s South- 
ern Soldier, Mrs. Fay Ingalls’ Saun- 
tering, W. Burling Cocks’ Get Out, 
Christopher M. Greer, Jr.’s House~ 
man, H. L. Straus’ Wood King, 
Janon Fisher, Jr.’s White Cockade, 
and Mrs. William F. Cochrane’s Ibn 
Zee, Of the above, it is quite possi- 
ble that I am wrong in classifying 
them as younger horses as I do not 
have their breeding before me. This 
also applies to Mrs. Gould’s Black 
Sweep, Mr. Meigs’ Miltiades and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Buck’s Espadin, all fine 
timber horses and I believe possibly 
too old to race next year. 

Many of the owners of the horses 
on my list wrote me that they were 
hunting their timber horses with the 
idea of keeping them in condition 


ee, 


Secor Farms 
Continued from Page One 


Moore; 2. Corky O’Cloisters, Owned 
by Mrs. Frank Craig, ridden by 
Martha Noel; 3. Stove Polish, Own. 
ed and ridden by Hans Petschek: 
4. Reno Kaliph, owned by Lt. Justin 
Yozell, ridden by Martha Noel. 

I would like to add that we haye 
among our members one very cap. 
able lady horse trainer. She is now 
managing two of the top show hors. 
es of the United States. We fee) 
sure that under her expert and ex. 
perienced guidance these horses Will 
win many more ribbons and trophi- 
es to add to their already impregsiye 
collection! 
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Two-Year-Olds 


Continued from Page One 





by Bone, a colt by Identify—Mothe 
Hubbard. The Eight Thirty—Heyi. 
tage colt for which Maine Chance 
Farm paid the season’s record yearl- 
ing price of $46,000 last Summer 
will be known as Colony Boy. Lovat 
has been awarded Walter M. Jeffords 
for a half-brother to his champion 
Pavot, from Coquelicot. Count Fleet's 
full brother will be carded on the 
program as Count Speed when he 
carries the Mrs. John D. Hertz eo). 
ors. 

Wheatley Stable’s youngsters in- 
clude Honour Student, by *Rhodes 
Scholar; Port Said, from Nile Queen, 
and Mullingar for a colt whose dam 
is Erin. 

After each February 28 there isa 
fee of $50 for belated registration 
unless a name has been rejected and 
an acceptable one granted within 4 
reasonable period, and in no ease is 
a horse permitted to start unless his 
name has been approved at least 48 
hours before an intended race. 





until after the war when they hoped 
to enter them in timber racing again, 
On the whole, I believe that the pro- 
spects for a real revival of timber 
racing after the war are good. It fs 
also to be remembered that some 
new timber horses surely have been 
developed in the many point to point 
races that have been run informally 
by various hunt clubs all over the 
country. For instance, I know of 
three horses in the Philadelphia 
district that ran so well in their local 
point to point races, that their own- 
ers plan to enter them in the hunt 
club timber races when these are re- 
sumed. 

A very pleasant feature incident 
to the revival of timber racing will 
be the appearance in the saddle 
again of such well known, amateur 
riders as Sidney Watters, Jr., Frat- 
kie Powers, and others. 














STANDING AT 


Grange Farm 
SEASON 1945 


KOODO0 


Ch. h., 1980 
Court Day—Mayanel, 
by Lucullite 


(Property of U. S. Government) 


KOODOO stands 16.3, weighs 
1,300 lbs., has 78” girth and 
8%’ bone. 


Sydney Glass, agent 
Sconnelltown Rd., R. D. 4, 


West Chester, Pa. 
Phone: West Chester 2716 
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Fillies For Caracas 
Continued from Page Ten 





from ship to dock with our crate on its end shaking like a rag doll in the 
mouth of a Scotch terrier. In the first ten feet my companion turned white, 
a most unnatural color for him, and I felt green and helpless. It remindeGd 
me of those little boxes which used to race up and down on trolleys in de- 
partment stores. Our winch man let us down to within six inches of the 
dock as if the cable had broken. My spine was a xylophone and chills were 
playing The Flight of the Bumble Bee in crescendo with at least four ham- 
mers. I looked up on the ship. The stevedores were all hanging over the 
side, eyes gleaming but nary a sound. I managed a feeble laugh and their 
merriment was boundless. Back slapping and hails to their hero. Their 
winch man had knocked a home run for the Dodgers against the Browns 
with the bases loaded. 

There were eight carpenters assigned to the placing of the stalls and 
flooring in the hold. They were as excited ahout the horses as youngsters 
at a horse show. When I returned to the fillies, after my wild ride in the 
crate, all eight of them rushed up in a body, eyes popping, arms waving and 
chattering at a rate that only life in Brooklyn can produce. One of the 
weanlings, Tread Gently had jumped out of her stall, broke her halter and 
hung by her hind leg for several seconds with her nose on the floor. She 
had managed to scramble out and raced around in back of the stalls, scatter- 
ing carpenters in all directions. I threatened to send them (the carpenters) 
ashore in the loading crate, operating the winch myself, if they didn’t keep 
quiet, and gathered in Tread Gently which was so scared she practically 
cuddled in my arms. She had taken about eight inches of hair off her hind 
legs and a patch the size of a half dollar from over her left eyebrow. She 
was a bit achey for a couple of days and nickered whenever I moved any of 
the horses but had completely recovered the third day out. 

With the experience of Tread Gently and one of the two-year-olds get- 
ting her leg over the front of her stall, L had the carpenters nail two by fours 
over the front top boards of each stall raising the height about six inches. 
This was a good thing. Also at this point let me say that the top boards of 
the stalls should be made of hard wood or wood covered with metal, as the 
horses chew them to splinters. 

My carpenter friends left me about six, after finishing securing the 
stalls and I watered, fed and filled my babies’ rope hay bags. 

Our ship had to take on more cargo and sailing time was another 
twenty-four hours off. With the help of the Steward and the Mate, I found 
my room at the stern end of the amidship housing, just over the hatch where 
Leould look down and see my children nibbling hay. I invited my guides 
in fora drink, after which the Steward left with good social grace but not 
the mate—until the bottle was empty; and it was my one and only. By 
11:30 the horses had quieted down and my need for food and a few other 
accoutrements decided me to try the intricacies of Brooklyn even at that 
late hour. This was a bad error of judgment. I walked for miles without 
finding very much of the city. I returned about one after some hot drug 
store soup, made some telephone calls from the pay station on the dock to 
the family and went to bed, only to find that my anxiety for the fillies 
wouldn’t let me sleep. After tossing tjll four-thirty I had a look, filled their 
hay bags and water buckets and fussed around arranging, medicine, equip; 
ment and supplies. 

Around eight, my friends the carpenters began to arrive, mostly very 
much hung over. A big Swede told me that at his party they made him 
promise that he would come back just as soon as he kad fixed up his horses 
safe and sound. 

We had originally planned to exercise the fillies by leading them around 
the back of the stalls. We had placed the stalls under the edge of the hatch 
facing each other eight on one side and seven on the other’ with the hatch 
opening of eighteen feet in the center. This left about ten feet in back of 
each row of stalls to the sides of the ship. With the carpenters there and 
some extra lumber, I got an idea which worked out very well. At the stern 
end of the hold was about twenty feet to the bulkhead. The ship was fifty- 
six feet wide. I had the carpenters run a four-rail-fence of four-by-fours 
the width of the ship with four feet of loose boards at one side for a gate. 
I covered the flooring of this twenty by fifty-six foot paddock with forty 
bags of sawdust which the Grace Line produced from nowhere, and had about 
twenty bales of hay piled up between the ventilator outlets which went down 
below decks and distributed a bale a day around the paddock throughout 
the voyage. . 

The night before Christmas, we sailed. The Mate lost part of his line 
leaving the dock which made him practically unapproachable for a good 
twenty-four hours. (A line for a ship our size, I’m told is worth about five 
hundred dollars)--so somebody was in for it. I was in the hold till we 
dropped the pilot and missed all the excitement. 

The fillies were all a bit jittery after the terrific noises of the steel deck 
above. The weanlings didn’t clean up their feed and they were so worn out 
from their trip thus far that I put them all in my paddock for a good hour. 
Divine Snow showed a great deal of nervousness and pawed continuously 
When the weanlings were taken out so I gave her a half ounce of Colobro in 
4syringe full of water. 

We had noticed that Linda Darling wasn’t feeling up to scratch on Fri- 
day morning when we loaded the horses at the Riding Academy. Charlie 
Williams remarked about her not feeling well and I noticed on the ship after 
We loaded her that she was coughing and wouldn’t eat anything, though her 
temperature was near normal, 100.3 at sailing time. 

Christmas morning at 2:30 one of the seamen called me—a horse was 
lying down. I had requested that each of the watches check the horses every 




















half hour from ten P. M. to seven A. M. and call me if they found anything ° 


wusual. When I went below they were all standing, but Fond Anxiety had 
lipped her halter. I filled the hay bags and retired again at 3:45. Christ- 
"a8 Proved to be my busiest and longest day. 

When I went down to feed at seven, Linda’s ankles were like fence 
Dosts, I bandaged them for about four hours and put Linda in the paddock 
th the weanlings, Bright Mintaka had kicked out the back boards of her 






stall and bent the heavy nails in the strips of the slots. 


out and put the boards back in. 
only a sloppy bran mash. 


I straightened them 


They all ate well except Linda, whom I gave 
Tread Gently was much brighter and cleaned up 


her feed. They all ate their hay like elephants and I filled the bags four 


times and a few five. 


The ship was to provide two seamen to help me and the Mate had sent 


me two little Porto Rican boys, who arrived about nine-thirty. 
how to fill the rope hay bags, then left them to fill the water buckets. 


I told them 
As I 


distributed my buckets, I saw my boys leisurely making the rounds of each 


stall, patting each head and enjoying things thoroughly. 


Methinks the hay 


is too intricate for the Island mind so I asked them to put more bedding in 
each stall, explaining the necessity of speaking softly to the horse whose 
stall they walked up behind, saying, ‘whoa, baby”, or some such sweet 


nothing, and went back to-my watering. 
I heard the most painful groaning come from behind the stalls. 


Hardly a minute had gone by when 
Rushing 


back to administer first aid, I found them standing a good four feet from 
behind the last stall, one with a few wisps of straw on a fork, the other 
groaning pianissimo—oOh, oh, oh, baybay, oh, oh, oh, baybay. 

The boys told me they had to leave at ten which it was by this time. I 


asked them when they would be back and they said twelve. 


Around one f£ 


saw them standing on deck near the hatch without the slightest intention of 
entering again that den of wild animals. 

This afternoon two of the Navy gun crew came down to look around. 
I had told the Navy Lieut. in command and also the Mate that the men were 
welcome to come see the horses if they didn’t feed them nor smoke anywhere 


near the hatch. 


One of these Navy boys was a farmer from Minnesota and 
the other an almost neighbor of mine from Walkersville, Maryland. 


Both 


were fine looking intelligent young gobs who immediately fell in love with 


the fillies and wanted something to do to pass the time off watch. 
deal with these boys in practically no time at all. 


I made a 
It was o. k. with their 


officer and they went to work immediately filling hay bags and cleaning 


buckets for the evening feed. 
of caring for the fillies. 


Cleaning buckets was the most tedious job 
There was but one set and the damp feed of bran 


and oats (a count of eight from the nozzle of my water hose would make it 
just right) would stick to the sides of the bucket and it had to be well scrub- 


bed to clean it properly. 


After getting them all clean for water after feed- 


ing, ten minutes of hay munching would produce such chaff, seeds and hay 


wisps that even more cleaning was required than the feed residue. 


One of 


the Grace men had gotten me two thirty-five gallon garbage cans before leav- 
ing Brooklyn and the soiled water and left over feed would go into these 
cans which were just about the right size fér twenty-four hours’ routine of 
feeding morning and evening and watering the remaining time. 

(Continued Next Week) 





Letters To Editor 


Continued from Page Four 


Where Is Quakerstreet? 


Dear Editor: 

As a subscriber to The Chronicle, 
I am writing this to ask if it is pos. 
sible to secure a reproduction of the 
print or sketch of Quakerstreet on 
page 14 of the February 9th issue. 

I have a more than common inter- 
est in her as she dumped me off one 
day at Pimlico in 1939. Dan Barrows 
had her them, now Major Barrows, 
U. S. M. C. I would certainly be in- 
terested in knowing where she 1s 
now. 





Very truly yours, 
E. H. Renwick 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
0 


Uv 


Appreciation 





Dear Editor: 

My appreciation of the reproduc- 
tions of the paintings of James Rey- 
nolds, which have appeared in the 
last two issues of The Chronicle, is 
beyond telling—and I am most de- 
sirous of knowing if there is avail- 


able, from any source, a book of 
Mr. Reynolds’ collected reproduc- 
tions. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. James H. Yant 


Sacramento, Calif. 
0. 





From One Irishman 


To Another 


Dear Editor: 

For many years I brought over 
horses on the SS ‘‘Manhattan” from 
Ireland to the United States. Piping 
Rock was my base. It surely did my 
heart good to read the articles and 
see the pictures done by Mr. James 
Reynolds in your Chronicle. 

I once subscribed to your paper 
but let it drop. I think I will recume 





same if you are going to publish 
things like ‘‘Reynolds and Reynolds- 
town’’. 

It is the real Irish style, Mr. Rey- 
nolds has, and a great way with 
horses. I know Irish Thoroughbred 
breeding backwards and it was a 
real treat to hear the grand names 
of The White Knight and the War- 
den again. 

I have shown my two copies that 
were given to me by a Piping Rock 
friend to many people-they all say 
it is a treat. 

Yours truly, 
Patrick Murtagh 
Pelham, New York 
0 
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Hangs Up Tack 





Charlie Gross who entered the 
training ranks after almost half a 
century in the saddle was riding for 
Ben Jones when he decided to hang 
up his tack. It was the fibre helmet 
worn by jockeys which prompted 
Gross to quit riding. “I rode for 
forty-three years without one,” he 
said, ‘then they order me to wear 
one. I get to thinking, this game 
must be getting tough so I went to 
Ben Jones and told htm ‘I’m quit- 
ting—I’ve just discovered I’m in a 
dangerous business’ and besides,” 
he laughed, “I couldn’t get one of 


those caps to fit me.” 
~ 


THE CHASE 


A “full cry” of hunting 


A monthly foxhunting magazine 
featuring 


HOUNDS 
FIELD TRIALS 
BENCH SHOWS 
and stories of the chase. 

Price $2.00 a year, 

$3.00 for 2 years, $5.00 for 5 years. 

THE CHASE PUBLISHING CO. 

Inc. 


Lexington, Kentucky 
SAM.WGOLD RIDGE, Editor 
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FARMING in WAR TIME 





Twelve Labor-Savers 
Suggested To Farmers 


For combating the shortage of 
held on the farm this year, here are 
some labor-saving suggestions de- 
signed to put more hours in a farm- 
er’s day: 

1. Do everything possible ahead 
of time and everything else on time. 

2. Get machines and equipmen* in 
good condition now. 

3. Do winter plowing as early as 
the condition of the soil and we2.s- 
er will permit. 

4. Lay out fields and plant erops 
in a way that will save walking time 
between field, barn and house 

5. Fix now, gates that don’t swing 
and Inconventent 
hooks 01 

6. Try an extra harrowing of corn 
land before planting and a second 
harrowing immediately after the 
corn has come yp. It may save Sev- 
eral times over the field with a cul- 
tivator later. 

7. Consider hauling larger loads. 
Most farm teams will pull a ton or 
more. 

8. When a couple of men can do 
a job, don’t use any more. There’s 
little need for five men to cock up 
hay after a dump rake when two 
ean do it. 

9. Give the children in the family 
that you’re sure they 


freely doors with 


latches. 


definite jobs 
can do. 

10. Get seed and fertilizer at least 
30 days before planting time. 

11. Try cooperative use with your 
neighbors of heavy farm machines 
and exchanging labor at threshing 
and silo filling time. 

12. Cooperate with neighbors in 
trips to town and plan your own 
trips so that you can accomplish the 
most things when in town. Buy large 
quantities to save extra trips 

a 


Traveling Smith_Idea 
Will Aid Horse Owners 


Farmers who are having trouble 
getting their horses properly shod in 
preparation for heavy plowing work 
will be interested in the traveling 
blacksmith movement. 

Already there are two such travel- 
ing shops in Virginia and Hunt 
thinks the spread of traveling black- 
big help to 
Since many 


smith shops will be a 


farmers everywhere. 


oes 
=> 
whe 
ita a 
a 
i 
mC ae eee ae 
F , a. 
nn ae 
farriers have closed or converted 


their shops, it isn’t easy to get to 
blacksmiths these days. 

Incidentally, farmers should make 
every effort to see that their work 
horses are in good condition as 
plowing time approaches. Two pro- 
perly conditioned horses will do as 
much or more than three in pvor 
condition. 
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Rural Medical Care 


Situation Is Serious 





Rural people are finding it harder 
and harder to get doctors when they 
need them and hospitals are out of 
the question for many farmers, in 


Virginia. 
That’s the story of our present 
medical care situation in the Ola 


Dominion—one that is now receiv- 
ing the attention of many agencies 
and organizations in the hope that 
legislation and other action can be 
taken to help improve rural health 
conditions. 

A shortage of doctors available 
for country calls is one problem. It’s 
a shortage which existed before the 
war and is only worse today because 
more doctors are at war, for one 
thing. Another cause is that young 
doctors have had longer and more 
expensive educations in recent years. 
Modern medicine calls for more 
equipment than country doctors of 
the old days ever dreamed of. Unless 
they are located where they can rely 
on scientific equipment, today’s 
doctors think they are greatly handi- 
capped. 

Thus they prefer to practica in 
towns and cities. Their incomes in 
the city, of course, are larger. In 
order to get doctors, rural people 
have to call upon those in town, who 
charge five or ten dollars or even 
more for a home visit in the coun- 
try. A survey shows that the farm- 
er pays an average of $60 a year 
for medical care, and one farmer tn 
six has bills of more than $100. 

Doctors say that much of our sick- 
ness and many of our deaths could 
be prevented if people got better 
medical care. About half our popu- 
lation loses two or more weeks of 
work every year because of illness, 
—and farm people are no exception. 

An adequate system of medical 
care would cost large sums _ but 
would save much more than it cost. 





The Real Estate and Insurance Directory 





GARRETT INSURANCE AGENCY 


All Lines of Insurance 
LEESBURG, VIRGINIA 





D. H. LEES & CO., INC. 
Real Estate and 
Insurance 
Complete Listings, 


Private Estates and Farms 
Warrenton, “ Tel: 810 





Armfield & Harrison 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


Phone 309 Leesburg, Va. 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 
For Homes, Estates and Farms 





Eight War Dogs 
Awarded Citations 


Eight members of the Army’s K-9 
Corps have been awarded posthu- 
mous citations for outstanding per- 
formance of duty with the armed 
forces in the Southwest Pacific thea- 
ter. 

The citations were issued today 
by Maj. Gen. E. B. Gregory, The 
Quartermaster General, whose office 
procures and trains all War Dogs 
used by the Army. They were sent 
to the donors of the animals. 


Herd — 
Directory 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSTON FARMS 
Polled and Horned Hereford (Cay 
McDonald, Tennessee 


———$——__| 
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VIRGINIA 


ANNEFIELD PLANTATIONS 
Choice Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 





No medals or other’ decorations W. B. WATKINS 
accompany the citations since such Berryville, Va. 
awards to animals are  proltibited. 


CHAPEL HILL FARM 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Herd sire Eric 2d of Redgate 59 
T. B. and Bangs Accredited 
DAVID R. DONOVAN, Mer, 


The citations issued today are the 
first official recognition for dogs at- 
though individual units in the thea- 





ters were permitted to issue com- 

Chapel Hill, Berryville, 
mendations by publication in unit : sl 
orders. REGISTERED 

> 
The animals cited today were POLLED SHORTHORNS 


The practical farm cattle from, 
dependable healthy herd 
HARRY L. McCANN 


members of the first War Dog De- 
tachment to see service in the South- 








west Pacific area; they served with Winchester Virgi 
the ateeariagens forces, Australian MONTANA HALL SHORTHOR\ 
forces and finally with the Martine Cows from the best horned ani 
Raiders. polled families 
ee, : Will calve to Oakwood Pure Gol 
‘om names and former owners A few promising calves (horned 
are: polled) now available 
Sandy, messenger dog, Bernard White Post, Va. 
NV 5 ; or, ) T . y a 
- . i—om 1019 _North Kenesaw REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGU 
Street, Arlington. Va. BREEDING STOCK 
Lady, messenger dog, John @G,. Inspection Invited - Visitors Welc 
Macario, Lewis and Delano Avenues, Goonge Chatatte Edward Jam 
ea ‘ Manager Owner 
Minersville, Pa. RED GATE, MILLWOOD, VA, 





Dick, scout dog, Edward Zan, 319 
West 13th Street. New York City.» 

Duke, scout dog, Russell A. White, 
North Street, East Jeffry, N. H. 

Rocky, scout dog, Mrs. Irene Yan- 
pou, 312 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 








INSURANCE 


ALL KINDS 


Husky, scout dog, Frank Shea, 
4622 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Teddy. scout dog, William S. Gib- Fire Hail | 
son, 4114 Remington Avenue, Cam- War Damage Windstorm 
den, New Jersey. 1 

Ranger, scout dog. George R. Livestock Automobik 


Continued on Page Ninete-n 


Burglary 


HANSBROUGH | 
& CARTER 


WINCHESTER, VA. 
Est. 1882 Phone 414 





FOG le lO ML GIG IRIM RIO Le lee le lele ele leielale.elare) 
Herbert’s Hill Farms, Inc. 5 


R. F. D. 4, WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Breeders of 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
The Profitable Beef Cattle 
PUREBRED BERKSHIRES 
All ages. Lynnwood Breeding 
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HORSE MAGAZINES 


KEEP UP with the lastest developments in yuur field. 
group of magazines that specialize in a particular subject! You'll be 
interested in at least one of these magazines . . . and you have the 
assurance that the articles are written by people who know. Send 
in your subscription today! 





Here’s 8 


Per Year Sample 


American Albino, quarterly .................. $1.00 .25 
morgan Hlorse, quarterly ... ...... 2.6 ...6..eece 1.00 25 
National (Saddle) Horseman, M., *............. 5.00 50 
AD REOTEO, DIRONUIN go. 5 coc sos ecccwsecccees 5.00 50 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w. ............ 4.00 10 
Rider & Driver, m., horse—sport—pleasure..... 3.50 $5 
Rese ee SOUT ON: CONEY), 6.64.60 000 0 0 000 0.000 60% 1.506 15 
Spokesman & Harness World, m. .............. 1.00 10 
NRA Round Up, (rodeos), M., .............0e. .50 .10 
The Cavalry Journal, military ................ 3.00 75 
Horsemen’s News, m., (Horsemen’s Ben. & Prot. 

NID he See ent cicid ss snes ede es ve a 1.00 10 
Western Horseman, b-m., ..............cccccce 1.50 85 
Hoofs & Horns, m., rodeos................. ee 16 
Eastern Breeder (horses and cattle)............ 2.00 25 
The Ranchman (horses and cattle) ............ 00 10 
The Equestrian, M., for rider, breeder, exhibitor, 

oS CO RA LESS A RRR ras Succ ee 10 


All magazines are monthlies except where otherwise noted; prices 
are for one full year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders are handl- 
ed promptly and acknowledged> Rush your subscriptions today. 
Remit in any manner convenient to you. - 








Magazine Mart 


P. O. BOX 1288 DEPT. CW PLANT CITY, FiA- 
Send for Free Catalog—Many More! 
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Cubhunting 


Continued from Page Two 
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might happen to be staying at 
«Northesk House”. 

Lincoln had gone back to Ameri- 
ca. His own cubhunting season be- 


gan early in August and, as he had 


promised to hunt the Monoto 
Country during November, Decem- 
per, and January, he wanted to take 

hounds 


especial trouble to get his 
fit in his own home Country in New 
England, before making the trip. 
Dick Chetland, however, had gladly 
accepted the Merediths’ invitation 
to spend six weeks with them at 
“Northesk’’, and it was nice to be 
able to mount him, as well as any 
other friends who might turn up. 
The fixtures were not advertised 
during August, as Fowler advised 
the Master that, with so many cov- 
erts to visit, it was impossible to 
make any definite plans until they 
had found out by actual hunting 
which portions of the Country need- 
ed the most attention. But Meredith, 
who did not know the country really 
well, rarely missed a morning, and 
he and Alice often left the house 
before the sun was up. 

To her, it was a completely new 
experience; for though, of course, 
she had often been out cubhunting 
in America, she had never before 
realized the procedure or the im- 
portance of those first two or three 
months, which are devoted to the 
education of the Young Entry, be- 
fore Regular hunting begins. Old 
hand as she was at the game, her 
experience had been mainly acquir- 
ed in America, and what hunting 
she had done in England had been 
in the regular season’ after’ the 
Young Entry had been sifted out, 
and at any rate partially trained in 
its work. Jack had explained to her 
the system which was universally 
followed; but even that explana 
tion had failed to bring the _ full 
realization of its importance to the 
future of the pack. Cubhunting, as 
practised in America—as Alice haa 
seen it—differed only from regular 
hunting in that the meets, instead of 
being at 10:00 or 11:00 were held 
at the crack of dawn—often before 
the sun was up—and no special e:- 
fort was made to see to it that 
hounds did not get away on an old 
fox or get a long hard morning’s 
work. The ‘‘holding up’ of cubs and 
the diliberate killing of the weaker 
members of a litter was something 
which she had read of, but which she 
had never seen carried out in pra- 
ctice. Nor had she realized the great 
number of foxes to be found in a 
properly-managed English country, 
or the care taken to see to it—by 
moving litters, if necessary—that 
they were evenly distributed al) 
over the Country; thus providing 
against blank days during the re- 
gular season, Earth-stopping as pra- 
ctised in England was something of 
which she had absolutely no concep- 
tion, and she gazed with amazement 
at the great map of the Northwold 
Country which hung on the wall In 
Fowler’s little ‘office’ in the ken- 
nels; on which every covert, every 
farmhouse, every brook and sstile 
and road, and every fox’s earth was 
depicted. This map had been divid- 
ed into districts, each of which was 
under the care of a permanent 
earth-stopper; who alone was re- 
Sponsible for the litters of cubs 
which inhabited that district, anda 
for their welfare during the time 
which elapsed between their birth 
and the beginning of cubhunting, as 
well as for their proper stopping 
when he was notified to do so. 


She was vastly interested in all 
this. It was absolutely new to her, 





and even after Jack had explained 
everything to her in detail, she 
watched with amazement the first 
morning’s work in the field, and 
could hardly believe her eyes when 
from the first small covert into 
which hounds were cheered, three 
brace of cubs broke in every direc- 
tion. 

“Why—they’re like fleas on a 
dog’s back!”’ she said. ‘“‘I never saw 
so many foxes at one time.” 

Fowler heard the remark and 
smiled. ‘‘We’ve got too many cubs 
here, Madam,” he said. ‘‘ ’T’would be 
better if they were scattered a bit 
and some of them forced to go to 
some district where we haven’t any 
—they haven’t all left yet; hark to 
the cry in covert! That’s the sort of 
thing that teaches the young ’uns to 
hunt; through they won’t get scent 
like this in another hour—there’s 
another one trying to break away,”’ 
he went on, as a “Tally-ho back!" 
came from one of the Whippers-in on 
the other side of the little covert. 
“That’s right, Tom. Hold ’em up 
now, we'd better try to kill this ’un.’’ 

The cry had stopped for a minute, 
but presently an old hound spoke— 
a deeper, more confident note than 
the high excited voices of the young 
hounds. ‘‘Hark to Daffodil’’,’ the 
Huntsman said. “Huic, huic, huic: 
Have at him then—for’rad, for’rad,’’ 
as the cry increased and hounds ser-~ 
tled to run. ‘‘He’s coming this way, 
Madam,” he said. ‘‘Aye, there he fs. 
Do you see, right there by that holty-~ 
bush? Shall we let him go and have 
a short burst to warm us up?” He 
looked inquiringly at the girl. 

“Yes, please do,’’ she said. ‘‘Give 
him a chance; you can kill pleniy 
more later.” 

“They'll kill him all right, Mad- 
am; but we'll let ’em go. They might 
as well have a burst after this one— 
there won't be any scent in another 
hour, anyway. Keep still, and maybe 
he’ll break.” 

Even as he spoke the cub stole 
from the covert and made a dash for 
the open. The cry inside the covert 
had stopped. ‘“‘He must have played 
some trick on ’em,” said Fowler. 
“Otherwise they’d have been on his 
heels. Well—I’ll give him a chance. 
I'll let ’em hunt it out themselves. 
Aye—they’ve got it again,” he said, 
as the.cry broke out with renewed 
vigour—“‘‘No, I believe they’ve killed, 
Listen to that!’’ The cry had chang- 
ed to a snarl. ‘‘They have; would 
vou hold my horse, Madam?” He dis- 
mounted and ran into the covert, 
and a second later Alice heard his 
“Whoo-whoop” in the underbrush 
thirty yards away. An instant later 
he came out, bringing the carcass of 
the fox with him. ‘‘There must have 
been two,”’ he said, ‘‘this is the weak- 
ling. The bolder one has lived to run 
another day. Maybe we’ll have a 
good hunt after him some day; I 
think we’d best let him go. He de- 
serves it.’ 

The Master and the two Whip- 
pers-in, who had been stationed at 
other points outside the covert, came 
galloping round, as they heard the 
Huntsman’s ‘‘Whoo-whoop”’. 

“Tt think there must have been 
two litters there, Sir,’”’ said Fowler 
addressing Jack. “Three brace went 
away at first, and Mrs. Meredith and 
I saw one go away before they kill- 
ed this one. I have known of four 
brace in a litter; but it’s rather ex- 
ceptional. A bold, strong lot of cubs, 
weren’t they, Sir? I think we’d bet- 


ter move on to Wilbur’s Withy-bed. 


We've given these rustling enough, 
and we might pick up another one 
there. IT don’t want to keep ’em out 


‘too long this morning. It’s pretty 


warm, and after all, it’s their first 
aay.” 


“Quite right, Fowler,” the Master 
said. “Try Wilbur’s Withybed and 
then we’ll go home from there.” 

The Withy-bed held, as was ex- 
pected, and the first cub which 
broke, being a bold one, Jack sig- 
nalled Fowler to let hounds go away 
with it; and they had a sharp burst 
of almost a mile, over the meadows, 
before rolling him over in the open. 

“That'll do ’em all the good in 
the world,” said Jack. “Just look at 
Fowler, Dear. Did you ever see a 
man get into such a frenzy over a 
fox, as he does?” 

The Huntsman was standing in 
the middle of the pack, with the 
fox held high above his head, cheer-~ 
ing and working them into a frenzy 
with his voice before he threw them 
the quarry they had hunted so well. 
“They’re not too bad, Sir,’’ he said 
to Jack. ‘‘Did you see some of them 
young ’uns take hold this morning? 
‘Lincoln’s’ going to make a gooa 
‘un, I see him make a dive for this 
varmint, just at the end. He’s a 
devil at a fox. He ought to be; his 
sire was Mr. Williams’ ‘Lexicon’, 
and he’s out of ‘Chastity’, what won 
at Peterborough for the old Master 
seven years ago. I pointed him out 
to Mr. Lincoln at the Puppy Show 
the other day, and he said to me 
‘Well, Fowler, he should be a good 
‘un. He’s got my name.’ Looks as if 
he might be right, Sir.” 

Jack turned to his wife. ‘‘Maybe 
he’ll come out and see him hunt one 
day, Alice. I asked him to come over 
this Spring, you know, after his own 
season was over in America. Just 
to prove I’m not jealous,’ he added 
smiling. 

““You’ve no need to be,”’ she said. 
“Let’s go home and get some break- 
fast.”’ 
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War Dogs 

Continued from Page Eighteen 
Spofford, Highland Street, Berlin, 
Mass. 

The citation, appearing under an 
appropriate heading of the Army 
Service Forces and Office of The 
Quartermaster General, is as follows: 

“To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
The War Dog——, Tattoo Number 
, having served with the armied 
forces of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, is hereby awarded this citation 
certificate.” (Detailed statement of 
deed or service is given.) 

All dogs included in the first cita- 
tion except Rocky and Ranger went 
ashore with the first assault waves 





in the Cape Gloucester landing. The 
patrols led by the scout dogs were 
officially credited with 180 Japanese 
killed and 20 captured. 

Dick, one of the hardest working 
dogs, worked 48 out of 63 days 
without once failing to discover 
enemy presence first. He won his 
citation for not only detecting a 
well-camouflaged bivouac but un- 
erringly alerting the only inhabited 
hut of five, permitting a surprise at- 
tack in which four Japanese were 
annihilated without a single Marine 
casualty. 

Among Duke’s accomplishments 
was the leading of a 4-day patrol to 
capture prisoners which resulted in 
bagging six Japanese including two 
who were surprised in a hut alerted 
by the dog. The mission for which 
he was particularly cited, was a pat- 
rol sent out to ascertain the loca- 
tion of a Japanese evacuation point. 
The Americans were discovered and 
enemy patrols sent to ambush them. 
The frequent and unerring alerting 
of Duke enabled the scouting party 
to evade all traps and return safely 

Sandy was outstanding for his 
composure under battle conditions 
and repeatedly carried messages 
under hazardous conditions. He was 
particularly praised in the citation 
for carrying a message from advance 
units back to the command post re- 
questing an artillery barrage thar 
wiped out fortifications prior to the 
advance on Turzi Point during the 
Cape Gloucester campaign. Although 
the command post had moved to a 
new location over night, the dog 
found his way to it after traveling 
through tall kunai grass, around a 
tank battle, beneath a curtain of 
machine gun fire, and over a barbed 
wire entanglement. 

Husky» Ranger and Lady were 
praised in their citations for extre- 
mely efficient performance while at- 
tached to the Australian troops dur- 
ing the advance through the Ramu 
Valley and the drive on Medang. 
Husky and Ranger successfully led 
patrols on difficult reconnaissance 
missions while Lady was used con- 
tinuously in carrying messages to 
and from the command post, always 
under dangerous and difficult condi- 
tions. 

Teddy did not take part in the 
New Guinea campaign but perform- 
ed in an extremely efficient manner 
at Cape Gloucester. He is officially 
listed as missing in action following 
an unusually heavy enemy air raid 
in February 1944. 














you are seeking. 


172 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Tel: Wickersham 2-2800 





Your Country Home 


ARE YOU OFFERING IT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 
THIS SEASON? 


THE CHRONICLE will be of real aid in bringing your 
advertisement directly to the class of financially able families 


THE CHRONICLE is now ready and equipped to give effi- 
cient and experienced advice to home owners desirous of 
selling or leasing their country home or estate through our 
contacts with real estate brokers throughout the country. 


Real Estate Rates Are Only $2.10 per inch 


Address: ALFRED POLAN, Manager 
Real Estate Department 
THE CHRONICLE 


or Virginia. 


Berryville, 
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Notes From Florida 
By Judy Molter Lawrence 

Hialeah—Miami Springs Horse 
Show. Sunday, the 11th of February, 
out to see my first Florida 
horse Expected few, if any, 
hunter types but found a half broth- 
er to the W. Haggin Perrys’ Cornish 
Hills, winning the hunter hack class. 
John P. Grier, out 
of a Superman mare, Super-Let, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Hunt. 
The big chestnut raced for four years 
and now has been turned to showing. 
He hacked nicely and copped the 
blue with no strain. A _ chestnut 
filly, Gay Reid, by Curate-Reid, was 
3rd. Owned by Raposo Lopes, she’s 
pretty green over fences but has lots 
of bounce, An open jumper stake 
was the only other jumping class 
but I was surprised to find 14 horses 
competing. Other classes for three 
and five gaited and fine harness 
horses were well contested. 


went 
show. 


Super John, by 


Adding Machine Went Astray 

In Neil C. Collins’ Irish Notes last 
week, we inadvertently lef out a 
line and the reader could readily get 
the impression that someone couldn’t 
add. The article should have read: 
“On a recent Sunday, for instance, 
eighteen of the biggest packs in the 
country were out, with at least seven 
Dublin. Sunday, 
Tuesday, six- 


adjacent to 
Monday, eleven. 
teen. Wednesday, thirteen. Thurs- 
day, ten, and on Friday fourteen 
packs swung into action. These figur- 
es make yp a total of eighty-three 
Now add the figures. 


meets 
one. 


packs’”’. 


On The Sick List 

Mrs. Nina Carter Tabb of Middle- 
to the Emer- 
gency Hospital in Washington on 
last Saturday with a “touch of pneu- 
monia”’, according to Mrs. Tabb her- 
self. Her nurse reported today, Tues- 
that was better and more 
comfortable. 


burg, Virginia went 


day, she 





RARE OPPORTUNITY 


>rivate Collector Would Sell Valuable 
Sollection (68 pieces) of Old Weapons 
f Diffe t Types (Pistols - Sabers - 


For Further Particulars, write 
Dr. Horace Ettinger 
57 West 57th St. 
New York City 


Apt. 808 











Quarter Cracks, Contracted 
Heels, Shelly and Bad Feet 
grown out full, sound and per- 
fect with one can of my 
Cc. A. K. OIL 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price $5.00 
in 1,500 mile zone, $5.50 others. C. A. 
KAUNE, Montgomery, N. Y., 83 River- 
side Drive. 
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TURNER WILTSHIRE 
MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA 
Farms in Virginia's delightful 
hunting country 
Homes on the Blue Ridge 
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Here For The Week-End 
Middleburg and Millwood will have 
a visitor this week-end as John P. 
Bowditch of New York City is com- 
ing down to see Lt.-Col. Stacy B. 
Lloyd, Jr., and will also look in on 
the office. 


A New Service 

The Chronicle receives an array 
of letters requesting information 
about how to feed horses, what 
books to read about horses, how to 
dress for the hunting field and show 
ring, where to purchase hounds, etc., 
etc. Now we think the service has 
branched out—the latest request is 
for a pair of rubber hunting boots. 
The “Information Please’? bureau 
has already gone to work and if the 
desired boots can be obtained, they 
will be on their way. 


Yearling Sales This Fall 

According to the Daily Racing 
Form and Charles Hatton, the re- 
organized Fasig-Tipton Company, or 
‘‘Bastern Breeders’, propose holding 
a yearling auction. regardless of 
whether there is any racing by 
August. It is our observation that 
not quite all the leading consigners 
to Breeders’ Sales Company auctions 
are convinced yearlings would have 
to be sacrificed in order to sell them, 
sans racing, during August. Some of 
these may offer their colts and fillies 
on Long Island if there is no Keene- 
land yendue. 


Correct Address 

In the classified ad which started 
in the January 12th issue, the answ- 
ers should now be addressed to Ed- 
ward Wulff, Gen. Pp. O., Box 429, 
Brooklyn, New York. His address has 
been changed since the ad was pub- 
lished. 


Missions Completed 

Lt. Oliver D. Filley Jr., of The 
Plains, Virginia and New York, has 
completed his missions in the Pacific 
Area and is now on his way home on 
leave. Lt. Filley was a regular with 
Orange County and in James Rey- 
nolds’ recent Conversation Piece in 
The Chronicle, he presented a sketch 
of Maelad and Lt. Filley after the 
pair had finished 2nd in the Rokeby 
Bowl in 1942. 
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LEPTOSPIROSIS 


Lt.-Cmdr. W. Newbold Ely has 
had numerous inquiries concerning 
“yellows” from which a number of 
war dogs were lost last year. He 
sent in the following clipping from 
Dog World. 

This is a new-old dog _ disease 
which appears to be more common 
today, perhaps because now the vetl- 
erinarian is on the alert to diagnose 
the disease. 

It is an infectious disease and 
caused by a microorganism known 
as spirochetes. 

Other names for this disease are 
typhus, Stuttgart’s disease, infect!- 
ous jaundice, yellows. It is known 
as Weil’s disease in humans. 

There are two general types of 
the disease. In one the jaundice Is 
not so prominent as in the other but 
tissues are destroyed dangerously 
in both types. 

Diagnose of leptospirosis is dif- 
ficult. Sometimes it is confused with 
black tongue, distemper, or a case 
of poisoning. 

One type of the disease can be 





contracted from dog to dog although 
it is believed that the chief medium 
for this type of disease is the ordin- 
ary house rat, as the rat carries the 
infection in the kidneys and thus 
dogs contract it from the urine of 
rats. Some dogs have the infection 
but are able to neutralize it through 
the vitality and stamina they possess. 

Common symptoms to be consid- 
ered, along with others, are refusal 
of the dog to eat, a desire to drink 
more water than usual with result- 
ing vomiting, temperature around 
102 degrees, breath suggestive of 
the odor of decayed meat. The in- 
side of the cheeks may show some 
reddish areas. 

The dog declines rapidly, vomit- 
ing takes on a dark brown color with 
perhaps a touch of blood. The bowel 
droppings become loose an4 may 
show drops of blood. The nose may 
bleed and breathing becomes diffi- 
cult. Usually within six days the dog 
is dead although death may occur 
within 36 hours however. A few 
cases linger on for 2 to 3 weeks. 

There is as yet no cure. What is 
known as leptospira serum can be 
given in large doses during the first 


few days. Vitamin B complex, ‘3 
cose and saline solution can be jm 
jected into the vein. Liver extrag, 
can be injected into the muscle, 

The dog should be kept ina warm, 
draftless place. 

Other dogs can contract the dig 
ease from the urine of infected dogs 
and also from the nasal and bowel 
discharges. Even after an occasionay 
recovery, the dog still can give oft 
the infection. Persons handling dogs 
infected with leptospirosis should 
wear rubber gloves. All quarterg 
and equipment should be thorough 
ly scrubbed and disinfected. 

One of the first methods of fight 
ing the disease is to eliminate rats 
They are pests from many angles 
and certainly are dangerous in thig 
regard to both dogs and humans 
All dog owners and breeders cay 
join fervently into any campaign tg 
rid the community of rats. 

Let us hope that the dread tp 
fectious jaundice known as leptog 
pirosis will find its conqueror jg 
some serum out of the laboratory, 
At present four of five dogs whg 
contract it, die a helpless, pitiabte 
death. “ 





Classified Ads 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 3ay mare, registered 
Half-bred. 16.3, 6 yrs. old. Good 
manners, excellent hunter or show 
prospect. Up to any weight. Priced 
for quick sale, $500. W. W. Price, 
Cockeysville, Md., Phone Cockeys- 
ville 72-J. 2-16 2t 


FOR SALE—Encantada, chestnut 
mare, 15.1 hands, 8 years old, by 
John by Dis- 
play. Bred to Flares and due to 
foal in April the 
stakes winner 
seen at Mrs. L. R. Colbert’s Farm, 
9 miles south of Fredericksburg, 
Va. Write George C. Rawlings, Jr., 
54 Crescent Rd., Longmeadow, 6, 
Mass. it-pd 





P. Grier—Quivira, 


Half-sister to 





FOR SALE—Top conformation show 
hunter. Chestnut gelding, 6 years, 
16.1. Hunted and shown by a 
Lady. Sound and perfectly man- 
nered. May be seen and tried at 
Boulder Brook Club. Inc., Old 
Mamaroneck Road, Scarsdale, N. 
Y. Phone 677. 2-23-2t-c 





FOR SALE-—Thoroughbred chestnut 
gelding, 16 hands, 7 years. Owned 
and ridden by Miss Mimi de Bau- 
bigny. Has been shown success- 
fully. Can be seen at Boulder 
Brook Club, Inc., Old Mamaroneck 
Road, N. Y. Phone 677. 2-23-2t-« 





FOR SALE—Reigh Star, b. g., 1940 
by Ned Reigh—Starry. A winocr 
and good cross country prospect. 
Priced to sell. Rocky Ridge Farm, 
Reisterstown, Md. 2-23-2t-c 





To be sold in order to close Estate. 
Modern ten room, three bath stone 
and frame dwelling beautifully 
situated near Warrenton. 12 acres 
of land with nice trees, grounds 
and surroundings. Servants’ cot- 
tage, garage, stabling. Good water 
Price $40,000.00. J. Green Carter, 
Agent, Warrenton, Virginia. 1t-c 


Lochinvar. Can be- 


WANTED 





Horseman wants position. Thorough. 
ly experienced with broodmareg 
and stallions, Also hunting stahleg . 
and thorough experience in farm. 
ing. Box FG, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 1t-pd 





Experienced stock farmer and horsgs 
man seeks situation in Virginia, 
Over draft age. 12 yrs. in present 
employment as Manager. 30 yre. 
practical experience with cattle 
and horses. Box GG, The Chroni- 
cle, Berryville, Va. 1t-c- 





WANTED—A two-horse trailer in 
good condition, good tires. Vicinity 
of New York. Box ECR, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 2-9 tf 





WANTED—Competent man to take 
full management of large Vir- 
ginia farm. Must have business 
and executive ability as well as 
complete farming knowledge and 
experience. Permanent position 
and good salary for the right man. 
Box HB, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 1-12-7t-c 





WANTED—Couple. Attractive home 
in Pa. hunt country. Man do 
boots, breeches, gardening, but- 
ler; wife do cooking, downstairs 
work. Write references. Mrs. John 
B. Hannum III, Unionville, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. 2-2-tf 





MISCELLANEOUS 





HORSEMAN—Cavalry Schools gra- 
duated with various experience in 
teaching riding, modern jumping, 
hunting, schooling horses and 
management wishes suitable post- 
tion with School, Hunt or Riding 
club, private show stable. P. O 
Box 35, Mayfield Heights, Ohio. 

2-2-tf. 





FOR SALE:Grey Heavyweight Hunt- 
er, 6 years old by Vito, a good 
jumper and a nice ride. Grey Mid- 
dleweight Hunter, 12 years old by 
*Mendoza (Thoroughbred.) Can 
hunt any country. Both of these 
horses are priced to sell. Capt. A- 
M. Marshall, Fox Ridge Farm, 
Malvern, R. D. 2, Pa. it-c 
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